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AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON. 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PELAGIANISM. 


lr was natural that the energy of the Church in in- 
tellectually realizing and defining its doctrines in rela- 


tion to one another, should first be directed towards 
the objective side of Christian truth. The chief con- 
troversies of the first four centuries and the resultin 

definitions of doctrine, concerned the nature of Go 

and the Person of Christ. It was not until these Theo- 
logical and Christological questions were well upon 
their way to final settlement, that the Church could 
turn its attention to the more subjective side of truth. 
Meanwhile she bore in her bosom a full recognition, 
side by side, of the treedom of the will, the evil con- 
sequences of the tall, and the necessity of divine grace 
for salvation. Individual writers, or even entire sec- 
tions of the Church, might exhibit a special tendency 
to emphasize one or another of the elements that made 
up this deposit of faith that was the common inherit- 
ance of all. The East, for instance, laid especial stress 
on free will. The West dwelt more pointedly on the 
ruin of the human race and the absolute need of God's 
grace for salvation. But the Eastern theologians did not 
forget the universal sinfulness and need of redemption, 
or the necessity, for the realization of that redemp- 
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tion, of God's gracious influences. Nor did those of 
the West deny the self-determination or accountability 
of men. All the elements of the composite doctrine of 
man were everywhere confessed. But they were vari- 
ously emphasized, according to the temper of the writ- 
ers or the controversial demands of the times. Such a 
state of affairs, however, was an invitation to heresy, 
and a prophecy of controversy ; just as the simul- 
taneous confession of the Unity of God and the Deity 
of Christ, or of the Deity and the Humanity of Christ, 
inevitably carried in its train a series of heresies and 
controversies, until the definitions of the doctrines of 
the Trinity and of the Person of Christ were complete. 
In like manner, it was inevitable that sooner or later 
some one should arise who would throw so one-sided 
a stress upon one element or the other of the Church's 
teaching as to salvation, as to betray himself into 
heresy, and drive the Church, through controversy 
with him, into a more precise definition of the doctrines 
of tree will and grace in their mutual relations. 

This new heresiarch came, at the opening of the fifth 
century, in the person of the British monk, Pelagius. 
The novelty of the doctrine which he taught is repeat- 
edly asserted by Augustine,’ and is evident to the his- 
torian. But it consisted less in the emphasis that he 
laid on free will, than in the fact that, in order to em- 
phasize free will, he denied the ruin of the race and 
the necessity of grace. This was not only new in 
Christianity ; it was even anti-Christian. Jerome, as 
well as Augustine, saw this at the time, and spoke of 
Pelagianism as the *‘ heresy of Pythagoras and Zeno." * 
Modern writers of various schools have more or 
less fully recognized it. Thus Dean Milman thinks 
that ‘‘ the greater part’’ of Pelagius’ letter to Demetrias 
‘*might have been written by an ancient academic.” * 

1On the Merits and Remission of Sins, iii. 6, 11,12; Against 
Two Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 32; Against Julian, i. 4; On 
Heresies, 88 ; and oftenelsewhere. Jerome found roofs for the theory 
in OricEn and Rurinus (Leffler 133, 3), but this is a different matter : 
com Aucustine, On Original Sin, 25. 


26 face to Book iv. of his work on Jeremiah. 
® Latin Christianity, i. 166, note 2. - 
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Dr. De Pressensé identifies the Pelagian idea of liberty 
with that of Paganism.‘ And Bishop Hefele openly 
declares that the fundamental doctrine of Pelagianism, 
‘that man is virtuous entirely of his own merit, not of 
the gift of grace,"’ seems to him “‘ to bea rehabilitation 
of the general heathen view of the world,” and com- 
pares with it Cicero's words,* “ For gold, lands, and 
all the blessings of life, we have to return thanks to the 
Gods; but no one ever returned thanks to the Gods 
for virtues.""* The struggle with Pelagianism was 
thus in reality a struggle for the very foundations ot 
Christianity. Even more dangerously than in the pre- 
vious Theological and Christological controversies, 
here the practical substance of Christianity was in 
jeopardy. The real question at issue was whether 
there was any need for Christianity at all; whether by 
his own power man might not attain eternal felicity ; 
whether the function of Christianity was to save, or 
only to render an eternity of happiness more easily at- 
tainable by man.* 

Genetically speaking, Pelagianism was the daughter 
ot legalism; but when it itself conceived, it brought 
forth an essential deism. It is not without significance 
that its originators were ‘‘a certain sort of monks,”’ 
that is, laymen of ascetic life. From that point of view 
the Divine law appears as a collection of separate com- 
mandments, moral | peg ee as a mere complex of 
separate virtues, and a distinct value as a meritorious 
demand on Divine approbation is ascribed to each good 
work or attainment in the exercises of piety. It was 
because this was essentially his point of view that 
Pelagius could regard man’s powers as sufficient to the 
attainment of sanctity, and could even assert it to be 
agen for man to do more than is required of him. 

ut this involves an essentially deistic conception of 
man’s relations to his Maker. God has endowed His 
creature with a capacity (possibilitas) or ability (posse) 


1 Trois Prem. Stécles, ii. 375. 2 De Natura Deorum, iii. 36. 

® History of the Councils of the Church (E. T.), ii. 446, note 3. 

*Compare the excellent statement in Tuomasius’ Dogmenge- 
schichte, i. 483. 
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for action; and it is for him to use it. Man is thus a 
machine, which, just because it is well made, needs no 
Divine interference for its right working; and the 
Creator, having once tramed him and endowed him 
with the posse, henceforth leaves the ve//e and the esse 
to him. 

At this point we have touched the central and forma- 
tive principle ot Pelagianism. It lies in the assump- 
tion of the plenary ability of man ; his ability to do all 
that righteousness can demand—to work out not only 
his own salvation, but also his own perfection. This 
is the core of the whole theory ; and all the other pos- 
tulates not only depend upon it, but arise out of it. 
Both chronologically and logically this is the root of 
the system. 

When we first hear of Pelagius he is already ad- 
vanced in years, living in Rome in the odour of sanc- 
tity,’ and in the enjoyment of a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for zeal in exhorting others to a good life. This 
zeal grew especially warm against those who, when 
charged with their sins, endeavoured to shelter them- 
selves behind the weakness of nature.” He was out- 
raged by the excuses which were commonly made on 
such occasions,—‘‘It is hard!’’ “* It iis difficult !"" 
‘‘We are not able!’" ‘‘We are men!” ‘ O blind 
madness !" he cried: ‘‘ we accuse God of a twofold 
ignorance,—that He does not seem to know what He 
has made, nor what He has commanded,—as if forget- 
ting the human weakness of which He is Himself the 
author, He has imposed laws on man which he cannot 
endure.’’* He himself tells us‘ that it was his cus- 
tom, therefore, whenever he had to speak on moral 
improvement and the conduct of a holy life, to begin 
by pointing out the power and quality of human na- 
ture, and by showing what it is capable of accom. 
plishing. For (he says) he esteemed it of little use to 
exhort men to do what they deem impossible : hope 


‘On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 46; On the Merits and Re- 
mission of Sins, iii. 1; Eprstle 186, etc. 
? On Nature and Grace, 1. * Epistle to Demetrias, 16. 
* Do. 2 and 19. 
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must rather be our companion, and all longing and 
effort die when we despair of attaining. So exceed- 
ingly ardent an advocate was he of man’s unaided abil- 
ity to do all that God commanded, that when there 
was repeated in his hearing Augustine's noble and en- 
tirely scriptural prayer—‘* Give what Thou command- 
est, and command what Thou wilt’’—he was unable to 
endure it. With such violence did he contradict it 
that he almost became embroiled ina quarrel.' The 
— of man were gifts of God ; and it was, there- 
ore (he held), a reproach against God, as if He had 
made man ill or evil, to believe that they were insufh- 
cient for the keeping of His law. Nay, do what we 
will, we cannot rid ourselves of their sufficiency : 
‘whether we will, or whether we will not, we have 
the capacity of not sinning.”* ‘‘I say,’’ he says, 
“ that man is able to be without sin, and that he is able 
to keep the commandments of God.’’ This sufficiently 
direct statement of human ability is in reality the hinge 
of his whole system. 

There were three specially important corollaries 
which flowed from so unmeasured an assertion of 
human ability, and Augustine himself recognized these 
as the chief elements of the Pelagian system.’ It 
would be inexplicable on such an assumption, if no man 
had ever used his ability in keeping God's law ; and 
Pelagius therefore consistently asserted not only that 
all might be sinless if they gS but also that many 
saints, even before Christ, had actually lived free trom 
sin. Again, it would follow from man’s inalienable 
ability to be free from sin, that each man comes into 
the world without entailment of sin or moral weakness 
from the past acts ot men; and Pelagius consistentl 
denied the whole doctrine of original sin, And still 
again, it would follow from the assumption of so per- 
fect a natural ability, that man has no need of super- 
natural assistance in his striving to obey righteous- 
ness ; and Pelagius consistently denied both the need 


On the Gift of Perseverance, 53. *On Nature and Grace, 4y. 
2 On the Gift of Perseverance,4; Against Two Letters of the 
Pelagians, iti. 24; iv. 2 sq. 
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and the reality of divine grace in the sense of an inward 
help (and especially of a prevenient help) to man’s 
weakness. 

It was upon this last point that the greatest stress 
was laid in the controversy. Augustine was most of 
all disturbed that God's grace was Senied and opposed. 
No doubt the Pelagians spoke constantly of “ grace."’ 
But they meant by “* grace’’ the primal endowment of 
man with free will, “il the subsequent aid given him in 
order to its proper use by the revelation of the law and 
the teaching of tle gospel, and, above all, by the for- 
giveness ol = sins in Christ and by Christ's holy 
example.’ Anything beyond this external help they 
utterly denied. And they denied that this external 
help itself was absolutely necessary, affirming that it 
only rendered it easier for man to do what otherwise 
he had plenary ability for doing. Chronologically, 
this contention seems to have preceded the assertion 
which must logically lie at its base—of the freedom of 
man from any taint, corruption, or weakness due to 
sin. It was in order that they might deny that man 
needed help, that they denied that Adam’s sin had any 
further effect on his posterity than might arise from 
his bad example. ‘* Before the action of his own 
proper will,” said Pelagius roundly, ‘‘ that only is in 
man which God made.’’* ‘‘ As we are procreated 
without virtue,’ he said, ‘‘ so also without vice.’ In 
a word, “‘ nothing that is good or evil, on account ot 
which we are either praiseworthy or blameworthy, is 
born with us,—it is rather done by us ; tor we are born 
with capacity for either, but provided with neither.”’ * 
So his we Julian, plainly asserts his “‘ faith that 
God creates men obnoxious to no sin, but full of natu- 
ral innocence, and with capacity for voluntary vir- 
tues.’ So intrenched is free will in nature, that, ac- 


1 On the Spirtt and Letter, 4; On Nature and Grace, 53; On the 
Proceedings of Pelagtus, 20, 22, 38 ; On the Grace of Christ, 2, 3, 8, 


31, 42,45; Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, iv. 11; On Grace 
and Free Will, 23-26, and often. 
* On Original Sin, 14. "9 Tbid, * Tord. 


* The Unfinished Work, iii. 82. 
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cording to Julian, it is ‘‘ just as complete after sins as 
it was before sins ;"’' and what this means may be 
gathered from Pelagius’ definition in the Confession 
of Faith that he sent to Innocent : ‘‘ We say that man 
is always able both to sin and not to sin, so that we 
may confess that we have tree will.”’ 

That sin in such circumstances was so common as to 
be well-nigh universal, was accounted for by the bad 
example ot Adam and the power of habit, the latter 
being conceived as simply the result of imitation of the 
former. ‘‘ Nothing makes well-doing so hard,’’ writes 
Pelagius to Demetrias, ‘‘as the long custom of sins 
which begins from childhood and gradually brings us 
more and more under its power until it seems to have 
in some degree the force of nature (vim nature).’’ He 
is even ready to allow for the force ot habit in a broad 
way, on the world at large ; and so divides all ——« 
into progressive periods, marked by God’s (external) 
grace. At first the light of nature was so strong that 
men by it alone could live in holiness. And it was 
only when men’s manners became corrupt and tar- 
nished nature began to be insufficient for holy living, 
that by God's grace the law was given as an addition 
to mere nature ; and by it “‘ the original lustre was re- 
stored to nature after its blush had been impaired.”’ 
And so again, after the habit of sinning once more pre- 
vailed among men, and “ the law became unequal to 
the task of curing it,’ Christ was given, furnishing 
men with torgiveness of sins, exhortations to imitation 
of His example and the holy example itselt.". Thus a 
progressive deterioration was contessed, and such a 
deterioration as rendered desirable at least two super- 
natural interpositions—in the giving of the law and the 
coming of Christ. Yet no corruption of nature, even 
by growing habit, was really allowed. It was only an 
ever-increasing facility in imitating vice which arose 
trom so long a schooling in evil. And all that was 


* Do, i. 91; compare do. i. 48, 60; ii. 20. ‘‘ There is nothing of 
sin in man, if there is nothing of his own will.’’ ‘ There is no origi- 
nal sin in infants at all."’ , 

* On Original Sin, 30. * On the Grace of Christ, 43. 
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needed to rescue men trom it was a new explanation o! 
what was right (in the law), or, at the most, the encour- 
agement of torgiveness for what was already done, and 
a holy example (in Christ) for imitation. Pelagius still 
asserted our continuous possession of ‘‘a free will 
which is unimpaired for sinning and for not sinning ;"' 
and Julian, that “‘ our free will is just as full after sins 
as it was before sins’’—although Augustine does not 
tail to twit him with a charge ot inconsistency.‘ 

The peculiar individualism of the Pelagian view ot 
the world comes out strongly in théir failure to per- 
ceive the effect of habit on nature itself. Just as they 
conceived of virtue as an agglomeration of virtuous acts, 
so they conceived of sin exclusively asan act, or mass of 
disconnected acts. They appear not to have risen above 
the essentially heathen view which had no notion ot 
holiness except as a series of acts of holiness, or of sin 
except as a like series of sinful acts.*. Thus the will was 
isolated from its acts, and the acts from each other, and 
all organic connection or continuity of life was not only 
overlooked but denied.’ After each ‘act of the will, 
man stood exactly where he did before : indeed, this 
conception scarcely allows for the existence of a ‘* man’’ 
—only a willing machine is left, at each click of the 
action of which the spring regains its original position, 
and is equally ready as before to perform its Feanctlen. 
In such a conception there was no place for character : 
freedom of will was all. Thus it was not an unnatural 
mistake which they made, when they forgot the man 
altogether, and attributed to the faculty of free will, 
under the name of “* possibilitas’’ or ** posse,” the ability 
that belongs rather to the man whose faculty it is and 
who is 3 aged responsible for the use he makes of it. 
Here lies the essential error of their doctrine of tree 


1 The Unfinished Work, i. 91 ; compare 69. 

* Dr. MATHESON finely says (£.xfesztor, i. ix. 21), ‘* There is the 
same difference between the Christian and Pagan idea of prayer as 
there is between the Christian and Pagan idea ot sin. Paganism 
knows nothing of sin, it knows only sins: it has no conception of the 
principle of evil, it comprehends only a succession of sinful acts.’’ 

his is Pelagianism too. 

* Compare Scuarr, Church History, iii. 804 ; and THomasivus, Deog- 
mengeschichte, i. 487-8. 
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will. They looked upon treedom in its form only, and 
not in its matter; and, keeping man in perpetual and 
hopeless equilibrium between good and evil, they al- 
lowed for no growth of character and permitted no 
advantage to accrue to the man himself trom his suc- 
cessive choices of good. It need not surprise us that the 
type of thought which thus dissolved the organism of 
the man into an aggregation of disconnected voluntary 
acts, failed to comprehend the solidarity of the race. 
To the Pelagian, Adam was a man, nothing more ; and 
it was simply unthinkable that any act of his that left 
his own subsequent acts uncommitted, could entail sin 
and guilt upon other men. The same alembic that dis- 
solved the individual into a succession of voluntary 
acts, could not fail to separate the race into a heap of 
unconnected units. If sin, as Julian declared, is noth- 
ing but will, and the will itself remained intact after 
each act, how could the individual act of an individual 
will condition the acts of men as yet unborn? By 
‘“‘imitation”’ of his act alone could, under such a con- 
ception, other men be affected. And this carried with 
it the corresponding view of man’s relation to Christ. 
Christ could forgive us the sins we had committed ; 
He could teach us the true way ; He could set usa 
holy example ; and He could exhort us to its imitation, 
But He could not touch us to enable us to will the 
good, without destroying the absolute equilibrium of 
the will between good and evil. And to destroy this 
was to destroy the freedom of the will, which was the 
crowning good of our divinely created nature. Surel 
the Pelagians torgot that man was not made for will, 
but will for man. 

In defending their theory, as we are told by Augus- 
tine, there were five claims that they especially made 
for it.’ It allowed them to praise as was their due, 
the creature that God had made, the marriage that He 
had instituted, the law that He had given, the free will 
which was His greatest endowment to man, and the 
saints who had followed His counsels. By this they 
meant that they proclaimed the sinless pertection ot 

| Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, iii. 25, and iv. at the be- 
ginning. 
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human nature in every man as he was brought into the 
world, and opposed this to the doctrine of original sin ; 
the purity and holiness of marriage and the sexual ap- 
petites, and opposed this to the doctrine of the trans- 
mission of sin; the ability of the law, as well as and 
apart from the gospel, to bring men into eternal life, 
and opposed this to the necessity of inner grace ; the ad- 
equacy of free will to choose the good, and opposed this 
to the necessity of divine aid ; and the pertection of the 
lives of the saints, and opposed this to the doctrine of 
universal sinfulness. Other questions, concerning the 
origin of souls, the necessity of baptism for infants, the 
original immortality of Adam, lay more upon the skirts 
of the controversy. As it was an obvious fact that all 
men died, they could not admit that Adam's death was 
a consequence of sin lest they should be torced to con- 
fess that his sin had injured all men; they therefore 
asserted that physical death belonged to the very na- 
ture of man, and that Adam would have died even had 
he not sinned.’ So, as it was impossible to deny that 
the Church everywhere baptized inlants, they could 
not refuse them baptism without confessing themselves 
innovators in doctrine ; and therefore they contended 
that infants were not baptized for forgiveness of sin, 
but in order to attain a higher state of bliss than that 
which naturally belongs to innocence. Finally, they 
conceived that if it were admitted that souls are direct- 
ly created by God tor each birth, it could not be as- 
serted that they come into the world soiled by sin and 
under condemnation ; and therefore they loudly cham. 
pioned the creationist theory of the origin of souls. 
The teachings of the Pelagians, it will be readily 
seen, easily welded themselves into a system, the es- 
sential and formative elements of which were entirely 
new in the Christian Church. It was this startlingly 
new reading of man’s condition, powers, and depend- 
ence for salvation that broke like a thunderbolt upon 
the Western Church at the opening of the fifth cen- 
tury, and forced her to reconsider, irom the founda- 
tions, her whole teaching as to man and his salvation. 


'This belongs to the earlier Pelagianism ; JuLian was ready to 
admit that death came from Adam, but not sin. 
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From 7he Nineteenth Century (London), December, 1895. 
Ill. Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


lr, among the more full reviews of Bishop Butler's 
works, Miss Hennell’s was from its tone the most at- 
tractive, the review by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
Last Essays on Church and Religion, is the most thor- 
oughgoing. It consists of two parts: the one attack- 
ing the Sermons, the other the Analogy; and it would 
be difficult to say which of the two is the more con- 
demnatory. He admits, indeed, that there are ‘ many 
precious things’ contained in the works of this great 
man,' and he sets forth at times with truth and force 
some ot his doctrines.* Further, he introduces his 
hostile review with an admiring and sympathising 
account of Butler, which is of the highest interest. 
There is nothing petty in the matter or spirit of his 
charges. His friends need not fear that his character 
as a man will suffer from the publication of his (I think) 
unfortunate essay on ‘ Bishop Butler and the Zeit- 
geist ;’ a Zettgeist of which we read from page to page 
in the title, but hear very little in the text. This per- 
haps may be accounted for by the supposition that, in 
the critic’s own view, the term is but a synonym for 
‘Matthew Arnold,’ for whom it is perhaps well that 
the fame of his performances in other fields cannot be 
justly disparaged on account of his failure—if, indeed, 

e has failed—in this portion of his indubitably high- 
minded searches alter truth. 

Mr. Arnold was placed by his own — opinions 
in a position far from auspicious with respect to this 
particular undertaking. He combined a fervent zeal 
for the Christian religion with a not less boldly avowed 
determination to transform it beyond the possibility of 


' Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 121, 147. 
8 E.g. thid. p. 144.244 
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recognition by friend or foe. He was thus placed 
under a sort of necessity to condemn the handiwork 
of Bishop Butler, who in a certain sense gives it a 
new charter. For he not only accepts that religion 
talis qualis, but secures tor it, in the opinion of his 
eulogists, a high and secure, as well as to some extent 
a new, place in the region of philosophy. He does 
not recognise this radical difference as in any degree 
the cause of his hostility to Butler; but, whatever 
view we may take of the merits, there can be no doubt 
that the system of Butler, and the system of Matthew 
Arnold, cannot stand together. 

So that we have little occasion for surprise when we 
are introduced to an attack along the whole line, alike 
minute in its details and broad in its general scope. 
After reciting no less than five out of the multitude ot 
the glowing panegyrics on Butler, which have been 
pronounced by various writers, who think he has 
‘firmly and impregnably established his doctrine,’ Mr. 
Arnold proposes to ascertain ‘how tar the claim is 
solid.”’ 

While I am very desirous that this examination ot 
Mr. Arnold's objections should in no degree exhibit a 
spirit of retaliation, | must frankly own that some ot 
them seem to me to be such as could only have been 
suggested by what I must term the spirit of objection. 
Nor is extremism the only fault which it seems neces- 
sary at once to allege against Mr. Arnold’s censures. 
There are others, which cannot be overlooked. One 
ot these is that he thinks it quite enough, on various 
occasions, to bestow hard condemnatory epithets upon 
some of Butler's best considered and most careful 
statements, and then to treat them as sufficiently dispos- 
ed of. He censures in these cases de haut en bas. His 
ipse dixit, his avamoédeixrar pacers, are to be accepted 
by his reader as self-attested. He ascends the magis- 
terial chair, and delivers the doom which we have 
only to register. Another fault, more elementary, 
sed still less pardonable, is the not unfrequent occur- 
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rence of palpable inaccuracy in representing the doc- 
trine which - is about to arraign. 

It may be convenient at once to present some illus- 
trations of the magisterial method which | have im- 
puted to Mr. Arnold. 

Butler teaches that reason alone is not for man in 
his present condition a sufficient motive to virtue ; 
and that affections, of a mixed character, indeed, but 
which work upon the whole for good, have been joined 
to it, in order to supply what was lacking. And, 
again, Butler teaches that we have a more lively sym- 
pathy with distress than with yg and finds the 
reason herein, that distress calls for our intervention, 
while prosperity does not. The first of these positions 
is pelted by Mr. Arnold with hard words ; it 1s ‘ fanci- 
ful,’ is an ‘immense hypothesis,’ is not ‘ based upon 
observation,’ cannot ‘ satisfy the mind.” The second 
is simply dismissed as ‘fantastic.’ To take a third 
instance, Butler regards anger in its twofold form, as 
sudden and as deliberate. The first of these, he thinks, 
is given to avert pain or loss; the second, to further 
justice, by preventing or reducing injury. And as 
pity is often too weak for its purpose if single-handed, 
we are furnished with indignation against wrong to 
reinforce it. But the Bishop's teaching on anger is 
set forth with extreme care and fulness.” Mr. Arnold 
disposes of it by saying that it will be found to be ar- 
bitrary, fantastic, and unavailing, at times when facts 
are felt to be necessary, though it may pass tor being 
Newtonian in times when everything is conventional 
and no man looks closely into himself.‘ To hard 
epithets are here joined some bald generalities ; but 
to grapple with Butler’s full and closely reasoned 
statement there is in these cases no attempt whatever. 

We are next arrested by another of our critic’s char- 
acteristic faults, his want of accuracy. He complains 
of Butler for teaching that compassion is given us ‘in 


' Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 100-2. 
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order to lead us to public spirit,’ and, again, to ‘a 
settled, reasonable principle of benevolence to man- 
kind." But, so far as I find, Butler has taught neither 
the one nor the other. He connects public spirit’ 
with the love of our neighbour, and thus with charity, 
benevolence, and good will. It is not compassion, but 
a form of what is now called Altruism. Nor is com- 
passion the basis of benevolence : that is an original, 
distinct, particular affection.’ 

Mr. Arnold may not stand alone in complaining of 
the manner in which Butler separates self-love from 
the particular affections. Among these he places 
benevolence ; and self-love appears to be towards our- 
selves what benevolence is towards others. On the 
other hand, there is a practical consideration, which 
may have led Butler to this mode of classification. 
Benevolence, it may be said, is occasional, but self- 
love has in each of us a continuous occupation ; and 
so largely and variously does it employ the particular 
affections in the prosecution of its aim, that there is 
some convenience in ordinarily viewing it as apart 
from them. There is no equivalent reason for remov- 
ing benevolence trom the list of particular affections. 

3utler has observed that, were it not for the calls of 
hunger, thirst, and weariness, we should often neglect 
the proper means of cherishing our lite, although selt- 
love steadily recommends them. Mr. Arnold replies 
that this supposition is unsatisfactory, and absurd.‘ 
But he should surely condescend a little to the weak- 
ness of such readers as see in Butler’s observation 
nothing but very plain good sense, and inform them 
of the ground on which he launches this anathema. 

Butler is next arraigned for having taught that it is 
as unnatural tc suppress compassion by turning away 
from the wretched as it would be to attempt suppress- 


ng hunger ‘by keeping from the sight of tood.” 
‘Can there be anything more strange,’ says Mr. Ar- 


' Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 106, 107. 
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nold, ‘than to pronounce compassion to be a call, a 
demand of nature to relieve the unhappy ; prectse/y in 
the same manner as hunger is a natural call tor food, 
and to say that to neglect one call is just as mucha 
violation of nature as the other?’' But the Bishop 
has not said that it is a violation of nature ‘ precisely 
in the same manner.’ On the contrary, he has said 
expressly that, though the violation of nature is equally 
present in both cases, yet the incidents are different ; 
we can do one with greater success than we can do 
the other." The manner, then, is far from being ‘ pre- 
cisely the same.’ But, after all, the Bishop's sin in 
this matter is that he compares the two as being, both 
of them, violations of Nature. In the case of hunger, 
the idea of its being such is near and familiar. In the 
case of compassion, the idea is remote and probably 
never may have occurred to us. Butler, acting ac- 
cording to a method of sound philosophy, employs the 
familiar to illustrate the unknown. But he does more. 
The unknown is here closely associated with a practi- 
cal and urgent duty ; a duty which involves more or 
less of self-sacrifice. He is now in the pulpit ; where 
it is his right and obligation to appeal to feeling. By 
his comparison between hunger and compassion he at 
once conveys knowledge and arouses right emotion. 
In so doing he uses the Soventey y method ; yet, strange 
to say, he is taken to task by Mr. Arnold for generally 
avoiding it. Yes; it was Mr. Arnold who, at the out- 
set of his article,* found the gravest fault with Butler 
because his method was totally unlike that adopted by 
true Christianity ; and because, instead of aiming 
directly at the heart and will, he trusted everything to 
‘fair logic and fair reason.’ But here, as heretotore, 
Butler’s contention stands on solid ground ; the de- 
mand of compassion is as natural, in the highest sense, 
as the demand of hunger, though compassion may not 
be armed with equally coercive means for its enforce- 
ment. 


1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 108. 
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The next charge against him is more plausible. It is 
his teaching that man’s psoper aim is to escape from 
misery rather than to pursue positive happiness. 
Against this rather saddening doctrine, our censor 
quotes a French moralist, who writes thus: * The aim 
for man is, to augment the feeling of joy.’ But, fur- 
ther, Butler is here found guilty by Mr. Arnold of con- 
travening ‘the clear voice of our religion.’ ‘‘ Rezoice 
and give thanks,’ exhorts the old Testament, rezotce 
evermore, exhorts the New.’ 

A more careful writer than Mr. Arnold would de- 
serve to be smartly handled for extracting words from 
a Psalm composed for a joyful occasion, and repre- 
senting them as a standing maxim or precept of the 
Old Testament in general. But he is only acting in 
his too usual manner. The subject he raises gives him 
perhaps a better standing ground than is supplied by 
most of his ill-conceived and infelicitous attempts. 
There may be in Butler’s words somewhat of a melan- 
cholic strain, drawn from within himself. But they 
are not to be met aright by simply turning them topsy- 
turvy, as seems to be proposed. Mr. Arnold can 
hardly have imagined that in the two words he cites 
from Saint Paul the Apostle intended to do more than 
supply a snde-anatel solace, a reactive and bracing 
incitement, in effect a moral tonic, to enable those 
whom he was addressing to bear up against their trials 
and their burdens. Butler might perhaps have said, 
Iam not speaking of the temper in which we are to 
live. Iam speaking of the objects we are to pursue. 
And then his position may be stated thus, that labour 
in avoidance is on the whole more truittully bestowed 
than labour in appetence. The charge of contraven- 
ing religion ought not to have been brought. The 
ag of the actual face of the world presented in the 
New Testament is not a joyous one. It is rest, and 
not felicity, which our Saviour promises to the weary 
and heavy-laden. The world is represented as under 
the dominion of the Evil One. Saint Paul points to 
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consolation elsewhere when he describes life as ‘ this 
light affliction, which is but for a moment.’ True, 
the ‘ present distress ’ lay harder and heavier upon him 
than upon us. But the great, the enduring, the funda- 
rents sorrow of life is the conflict of the soul with 
sin, which endures, and must endure now, even as it 
did then. The Greek more than any other perhaps 
enjoyed his joy, and was of all men the least pessimis- 
tic: yet we find in Homer that no creature creeps 
upon the earth more lamentable than man ; and of the 
two caskets, which lie before the throne of Zeus, and 
are charged with the destinies of the race, the better 
can only boast of mixed contents, while the other is 
filled with unmitigated woe.' It is probable, indeed, 
that from the reconstructed Christianity and Scripture 
of Mr. Arnold there had disappeared, together with 
(or as involved in) the ‘anthropomorphic and miracu- 
lous,’ everything that belongs to what may be called 
the evangelical sadness of the Gospel. In his light- 
hearted citation from his French moralist, and his mis- 
apprehended Scripture, Mr. Arnold followed too sum- 
mary a method : and he probably omitted to take into 
account that a scheme of religion such as his had no 
room for the idea of sin in its full force and virulence, 
and that such a scheme really disabled him from pass- 
ing an wg wh we judgment on the difficult questions 
raised by Butler's observations. 

It is not surprising that Butler's account of self-love 
should have become an object of criticism: and it is 
perhaps to be wished that he could have found occa- 
sion to gather together into one conspectus all the im- 
portant and leading propositions on the subject of it, 
which are scattered about his Works. But, though 
some difficulty arises from this sporadic method of 
treatment, and from the want of easy reference and 
comparison between one part of the Works and an- 
other, it is not easy to excuse Mr. Arnold for the ac- 
count’ he has given of Butler’s doctrine ot self-love. 
He speaks of Butler’s ‘ arbitrary definition’ of self- 
1 J]. xvii. 446, xxiv. 527. 
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love. He says Butler describes it ‘ occasionally’ 
(should he not have said habitually ?) as ‘a general 
desire of one’s own happiness.’ But his ‘ constant no- 
tion of the pursuit of our interest is, that it is the pur- 
suit of our temporal good, as he calls it ; the cool con- 
sideration of our own temporal advantage.’ Now, 
there are various passages, in which Butler deals some- 
what at large with the subject otf self-love. One of 
these is in the fifth chapter of the first part of the 
Analogy... Another is in the eleventh of the Fifteen 
sermons.’ In neither of these does he connect self- 
love in any way with the present world. Nowhere 
does he associate it with our ‘temporal’ good which 
Mr. Arnold seems to put forward as the favourite ap- 
pellation. The passages which name self-love may be 
reckoned in the Ana/ogy by the score ; but in one only 
of these, or possibly two’ (so far as | know), does the 
phrase appear in any expressed relation to our worldly 
interest. And here Mr. Arnold may be to a certain 
extent upheld, but only it we content ourselves with a 
miserably garbled quotation. For Butler names ‘ that 
reasonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly 
interest." But the sentence, taken as a whole, entirely 
overthrows him. Butler is speaking of the way in 
which ‘habits and passions’ lead us into vice, apart 
from external temptations. And yet, he says, this 
error is doubly forbidden: for ‘ particular passions 
are no more coincident with prudence, or that reason- 
able self-love, the end of which is our worldly interest, 
than they are with the principle of virtue and religion.’ 
Now Butler is not — treating of our nature at 
large, or of self-love as such. He is simply treating 
of a matter of worldly conduct, and of the motives 
which ought in reason to guide it. One of these is 
drawn from‘ virtue and religion ;’ the other is from 
interest, or ‘ that reasonable self-love the end of which 
is our worldly interest.’ Indicating in one branch of 


: Analogy, Part I. ch. v. s. 24 #. ® Sermons, Xi. SS. 4, 5. 
> Analog 'y. Part I. ch. iv. s. 4. 
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the sentence the loftier motive for doing right, he 
points out, in the other, the lower one. He is not de- 
fining self-love. He is speaking of self-love not at 
large, but in relation to worldly interest, when it ought 
undoubtedly to act as an adminiculum to virtue and 
religion. Isit not rather too bad on the part of a cen- 
sor, and one, as he has touchingly noted, ‘ past fifty 
years of age,’ first to take this particular and limited 
reference to self-love where it is placed in a particular 
light, and to exalt it into a definition ; and then, in still 
more reckless disregard of his author's text, to de- 
scribe this isolated use of the phrase amidst a number 
of utterly adverse instances, as Butler’s ‘ constant no- 
tion ’ of self-love ? 

Then, shifting the ground of his assault, Mr. Arnold 
complains that Butler “ sophisticated things’ by say- 
ing‘ that love of our neighbour is no more distant from 
(Butlerian) self-love than hatred of our neighbour ; a 
mode of reasoning which, he holds, will never con- 
vince or carry a serious student. It is most unfortu- 
nate that, in many of his charges, Mr. Arnold, prob- 
ably feeling, as we have all felt, the difficulties of ref- 
erence to particular passages, so often fails to cite 
what he censures. The language of Butler is this— 
that: 

‘ Benevolence is not in any respect more at variance 
with self-love than any other particular affection what- 
ever ; but it is, in every respect, at least as friendly to 
a" 

And again,’ more at large, the Bishop says that 
there is ‘no peculiar inconsistence and contrariety ’ 
between benevolence and self-love. The whole idea 
of selt-love being affection to ourselves, it cannot ex- 
clude affection to others, otherwise than by not includ- 
ing it. Thus we are carefully led up to the broader 
proposition that love of our neighbour is ‘no more 
distant trom self-love than hatred of our neighbour.’ 
For Butler holds all things which are distinct to be 
‘ equally distinct.” What Mr. Arnold deems sophisti- 
1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 112. 
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cation appears to be an accurate and studiously careful 
statement. 

And why should we set up a factitious opposition 
between benevolence and self-love? The duty ot 
doing good to others, and the duty of doing good to 
ourselves, rest on the same authority, and form in har- 
mony portions of the work which the Almighty has 
appointed for us to do during our sojourn upon earth. 
Tees, there is a perverted and overgrown self-love, 
which is at odds with benevolence ; but it is just as 
much at odds with sound and reasonable odktove. 
And to shift the terms of Butler’s equation by substi- 
tuting another self-love tor his, and then making him 
responsible for the conflict between this self-love and 
benevolence, would not be philosophy, but quackery. 

But again, perhaps from feeling uneasy on the ground 
he has chosen, our critic alters it; and makes it his 
capital charge that Butler gives no account, or a fan- 
tastic account, of the genesis of conscience, benevo- 
lence, compassion, and the rest. ‘ Into this vast, dimly- 
lighted, primordial region’ Butler never enters. 
Now, his so-called fantastic account is this: By ob- 
servation he finds these powers set in human nature as 
essential parts of it, planted there by its Author. So 
he treats them as ultimate facts, and uses them as 
points of departure. And it may be that the student 
will prefer this eminently rational mode of handling to 
a cruise with Mr. Arnold in his ‘ dimly-lighted and 
primordial regions.’ 

Into those regions Mr. Arnold now proceeds to in- 
troduce us, by setting up a counter-philosophy.’ Its 
reterences to Bishop Butler are here tor the most part 
inaccurate. His picture is, indeed, so different in tone 
and colour from that ot his Author, as in a great de- 
gree to account for the severity of his judgments. As 
compared with the system and animal of Butler, it is 
indeed a philosophy upon stilts. And it provokes the 
repetition of the old are that what is true in it is 
not new, and what is new is not true. He begins by 
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substituting for Butler's‘ self-love’ the desire of hap- 
piness, or effort to live. For the planting of conscience 
and affections in us by the Author of Nature, he sub- 
stitutes a growth of them, and of the practical reason, 
as arising out of the effort to live. (This is simply 
putting a non-Theistic in the place of a Theistic the- 
ory.) Such an effort, or instinct, becomes the strong- 
est, and in virtue of strength gains the right to rule, 
But learning from experience that men are ‘ solidary,’ 
it also learns, by a process not explained, that private 
ought to give way to public good. Man likewise finds 
in himself a higher and a lower life, and Mr. Arnold 
unduly charges Butler with saying that they are alike 
the voice of God. Experience gradually established 
the higher life, and conscience is the recognition of 
that experience. If we abstract the unhappily numer- 
ous points in which, trom want of care, he misstates 
Butler, there does not appear to be any point in which 
the critic makes good his hostile position. The doc- 
trine of conscience, enthroned amidst the various im- 
pelling powers of our nature, and calling them to ac- 
count with authority, remains unshaken; and Mr. 
Arnold's contention that the earnest inquirer will give 
no heed to a rational account of human nature, until 
he has been supplied with a theory as to the genesis of 
all our faculties, appears as reasonable as if it were 
contended that a traveller, terribly in earnest from a 
sharpened appetite, arriving at his home, and finding 
an excellent dinner prepared for him, would not dream 
of sitting down to partake of it until he had been in- 
formed of all the processes which the cook had em- 
ployed to make it ready. 

We have now reached the close of the criticism on 
the Sermons 

Butler published the Analogy at forty-four, and was 
still, as Mr. Arnold thinks, too young. To read 
itis, however, ‘a very valuable mental exercise.” 
But it is of no value to us, unless we hold the positions 
of the Deists, with whom it dealt; ‘and we do not.’ 


1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 122. 
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Surely a strange doctrine. Few readers of the present 
day hold either the opinions of Mr. Burke, as given in 
his Reflections on the French Revolution, or the opinions 
of the revolutionists. Does it, theretore, tollow that 
we have nothing to learn trom the book, and need not 
care ‘two straws’ about it? Nor should any man (it 
seems) read the Provincial Letters, unless he holds the 
same opinions which Pascal exposed. 

The argument of the Analogy, says Mr. Arnold, is 
an argument to prove, from the reality of the laws of 
moral government in this world, a like reality of moral 
government in the world to come.’ But the grave 
inaccuracy of this statement is shown by the very title- 
page of Butler’s work, which is inscribed 7he Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the constitution and 
course of Nature. According to Mr. Arnold, it ought 
tou have been ‘ Moral Government in the next world 
inferred by Analogy from Moral Government in this. 
A great subject without doubt, but not the subject 
chosen by Butler. For moral government in this 
world is one of the matters, which Butler does not 
assume, but sets himself to prove. Such want of care, 
as is here shown, in laying the very foundation stones 
of an argument is hardly conceivable ; and, after such 
a specimen, we can hardly expect to establish either 
the perpendicular or the square in the structure which 
the censor is about to raise. It is ‘the constitution 
and course of Nature’ on which Butler builds, and 
not the reality of moral government in this world, 
which he has got to prove, and spends the first part of 
the Analogy in proving. 

Butler is next found guilty of failure to satisfy the 
demands, not of his own argument, but of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s ; who naturally observes that before moral gov- 
ernment in the hereafter can be proved from moral 

overnment here, it must be shown that there is an 

ereafter. Of this, he proceeds to observe, Butler has 
supplied no probability whatever.’ Let us see how 
he supports his contention. 
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The differences, says Butler, between diflerent states 
of life, all known to us by experience, are almost as 
great as can be mentally conceived. Therefore an 
existence hereafter, differing from the present, but 
only within the measure of those known differences, 
would not be beyond the analogy of Nature.’ Since 
our terrestrial existence is so elastic as to allow of 
difference x, and since we have no proof that our exist- 
ence hereafter would involve a difference from the 
present exceeding x, the supposition of future exist- 
ence, so conditioned, is within the analogy of Nature. 
No, replies Mr. Arnold, for you have not proved that 
there will be such an existence. He does not perceive 
that his arrow passes by the mark, and lands in a 
vacuum. Butler does not here pretend that his argu- 
ment proves a future existence. He has only rebutted 
an objection to it by showing that it need not tran- 
scend the present and known analogies of Nature. 

Again, Butler has observed’ thus: (dreamless) 
sleep, and swoons, prove that our living powers may 
exist when there is no capacity for exercising them. 
As we know not on what their existence depends, it may 
depend on something quite out of the reach of death, 
Therefore there is no sign of any connection between 
death and the destruction ot living agents. 

My last paragraph is an abbreviation trom Butler, 
and gives his argument. In lieu of it Mr. Arnold 
prints, and prints in the form of a quotation, a passage 
which entirely omits the middle portion, while he gives 
the first and last. That is to say, he gives Butler's 
conclusion, but omits the reason for it, and presents 
this to his reader as if it were a citation from the Axna/- 
ogy: with a want of care even more gross than that 
which has marked some previous errors. The pre- 
sumption raised by Butler's argument, thus overleapt, 
of course remains untouched. And to say as Mr. 
Arnold here says that experience alone constitutes the 
reason of the thing is to strike at the very heart of all 
arguments founded on analogy. For it amounts t» 
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saying that there never can be any argument for the 
existence of anything, except experience of its actually 
existing. 

He next contends that the presumption of extinction 
at death ‘ goes upon the unbroken experience that liv- 
ing powers then cease.’' There cannot be a more 
complete misconception, Our experience is not of 
their ceasing to exist, but of their ceasing to afford us 
sensible and constant evidence of their continued ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Arnold appears habitually or incurably to over- 
look the distinction between the rebuttal of an objec- 
tion, and advancing an affirmative argument. Thus 
when he finds that Butler alleges our remaining the same 
living agents after the loss of limbs, he observes* that 
our so remaining after the loss of some limbs gives no 
proot that we can dispense with all, and thinks that he 
has madeareply. But the Bishop has never used so 
futile an argument. On referring to his text,” we find 
that he is arguing only to show that our ‘ gross organ- 
ised bodies’ are no part of ourselves because we can 
lose parts of them without losing any part of ourselves. 
The body has become different : while the self remains 
the same. Here as elsewhere Mr. Arnold wastes his 
sword stroke upon a ghost. 

Mr. Arnold then proceeds* to admit the existence otf 
a system under which we have experience of reward 
and punishment. But he says we have no experience 
to show that they are administered by a ‘ quasi-human 
agent’ called the Author ot Nature. True; Bishop 
Butler fails to substitute for God ‘a stream of ten- 
dency, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.’ 
This valuable discovery of a substitution for Deity was 
almost made by Aristophanes :* 


Aivog BaciAeber, tov Al EFeAn/ anc, 
But the critic does not perceive that the Bishop 
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might reply as follows. Your admission is all I want. 
Call the agent an agency, or call him what you please. 
Let us part with Ae and have recourse to 7. /¢ may, 
it you like, be nothing nobler than a treadmill, which 
awakens by a blow those who neglect to keep the 
proper pace. But zt rewards and —— and this 
according to righteousness. Therefore my argument 
holds, and men are bound, by the rules which in com- 
mon lite are held binding, to govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. And this is not ‘abstraction or specula- 
tion,”’ but is in the strictest sense an argument from 
experience. ‘ Religion must be built on ideas, about 
which there is no puzzle.’* The idea of a personal 
God we are told is a puzzle. A‘ stream of tendency,’ 
then, is none ! 

The long catalogue of detailed objections draws near 
its close: but the end is not quite reached. Dealing 
with the sad question of the apparent waste of human 
existences, Butler refers to the profuse waste exhibited 
in other orders of nature ; which he says does not de- 
stroy the argument of design as to those seeds and 
bodies which come to their perfection." Mr. Arnold's 
comment is that the difficulties in argument, arising 
from the existence of waste, are due to our assuming 
that Nature means‘ an Infinite Almighty moral being ;’ 
and his very simple proposal is to get rid of the difh- 
culty by getting rid of reference to such a being. Yet 
it is really most difficult to imagine that Mr. Arnold 
could think we disposed of the difficulties of the case 
(such as they are) by holding that nobody but Jivos is 
accountable.‘ I call in Jivos as a fair equivalent tor 
Mr. Arnold's tavourite ‘ stream ot tendency.’ 

I pass over Mr. Arnold’s remarks on Butler’s treat- 
ment of miracles, as the question is rather too large 
for succinct treatment ; and I will not follow him into 
the field of Bible history, tor I have already overtaxed 
my reader’s patience. But I must say a few words on 
his summing up. 


1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 131. * Jbid. p. 132. 
* Analogy, Part I. ch. v. s. 35. 
* Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 134. 
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The most wonderful thing about the Analogy is, he 
thinks, the poverty of its result, as estimated by Butler 
himself.’ fe then rends from their context various 
brief sayings from different parts of the text, some of 
them hard to identify, in which Butler has stated, with 
perhaps even more than his accustomed modesty and 
fearless candour, his admissions as to the detects of 
the evidence he presents. These phrases our critic 
represents as truly embodying the upshot of the Ana/- 
ogy. He gives us the weights that are in one scale, 
but he forgets to take account of those in the other. 
It mounts accordingly, and leaves him exultingly to 
conceive that he has proved his case. He has over- 
looked the fact that they are balanced by other state- 
ments ; and that a joint consideration of what is said 
on the two sides is especially necessary in the case of 
a writer like Butler in order to get at any true appre- 
ciation of his real judgment. Perhaps the strongest of 
the passages in which he disparages his own periorm 
ance is the sentence in which he says ‘the foregoing 
treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very far indeed 
from it." But he presently explains : ‘ Those who ob- 
ject against it (the evidence of religion) as not satisfac- 
tory, z.e. as not being what they wish it, plainly forget 
the very condition of our being ; for satisfaction, in 
this sense, does not belong to such a creature asman.’* He 
further observes that he has argued upon the princi- 
ples of others, not his own; and that he has waived 
all reference to arguments which he deems of the 
highest importance, the two principles ot liberty, and 
of moral fitness.’ A fairer summing up of his judg- 
ment than Mr. Arnold's seems to be given in the fol- 
lowing words concerning his treatise. 

‘Those who believe will here find the scheme of 
Christianity cleared of objections, and the evidence of 
it in a peculiar manner strengthened ; those, who do 
not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity of all 
attempts to prove Christianity false; the plain un- 


' Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 138. 
* Analogy, Part II. ch. viii. ss. 17, 18. 
* /bid. Part Il. ch. viii. ss. 27, 24. 
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doubted credibility of it; and | hope a good deal 
more.’ ' 

But Mr. Arnold does not conclude without a parting 
kick. Butler has laid it down that, in such a matter 
we ought ‘to act upon evidence much lower than 
what is commonly called probable.’ He may mean, 
in the language of charices, when the adverse chance 
is say two or three to one. No, says Mr. Arnold ; | 
take fearlessly a given road, though a menagerie is 
travelling it, and a tiger may break out of his van and 
destroy me. In other words, a chance of two or three 
to one, and a chance of two or three thousand to one, 
the chance of an accident in rope dancing and of one 
in railway travelling, are for the purposes of his argu- 
ment one and the same. The Analogy is ‘for all real 
intents and purposes now a failure.’* And we return 
from it to the ‘ boundless certitude and exhilaration of 
the Bible’ ; a certitude and exhilaration which do not 
restrain Mr. Arnold from cutting out of the Scripture, 
as anthropomorphic and legendary, what nearly all its 
readers believe to be the heart and centre of its vital 
force. 

Various objections have been taken from various 
quarters to this point and that in the argument of 
Butler ; but Mr. Arnold's criticisms, as a whole, re- 
main wholly isolated and unsupported. It is impossi- 
ble to acquit him of the charge of a carelessness imply- 
ing levity, and of an ungovernable bias towards find- 
ing fault. The homely fare on which Butler feeds us 
cannot be so gratifying to the palate as turtle, venison, 
and champagne. But it has been found wholesome by 
experience : it leads to no doctors’ bills ; and a perusal 
of this ‘ failure’ is admitted to be ‘a most valuable 
exercise for the mind.’ Mr. Arnold himself will prob- 
ably suffer more from his own censures than the great 
Christian philosopher who is the object of them. And 
it is well for him that all they can do is to effect some 
deduction from the fame which has been earned by 
him in other fields, as a true man, a searching and 


1 Analogy, Part II. ch. viii. s. 27. 
§ Last Ei 


ssays on Church and Religion, pp. 140, 141. 
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sagacious literary critic, and a poet of genuine creative 
genius. 

Upon the whole, I conceive that these four censures,' 
the only censures in detail upon Butler which are 
known to me, inspire respect for their authors, as 
well as other sentiments directly due to their conspicu- 
ous talents. I trust that this sentiment of respect has 
not disappeared from my own examination of their 
criticisms. On the other hand, speaking for myself, 
atter careful endeavours to weigh each and all of the 
objections which they have taken, I confess to a sense 
of satisfaction upon finding that after a century and a 
half, the latter portion of the time distinguished by an 
unusual activity of the questioning spirit, no more 
formidable grounds of exception should have been dis- 
covered. The catapult has beaten on the walls of the 
fortress; it has stood the shock. The tempest has 
roared around the stately tree ; and scarcely a leaf or 
twig has fallen to the ground. My confidence is 
strengthened not only in the permanence of Butler's 
fame, but much more in the permanence and abun- 
dance of the services he has yet to render to his coun- 
try, to his race, and perhaps to Christendom, as a 
classic of thought in the greatest of all its domains, 
the domain of religious philosophy. 

I pass on to the criticisms on particular points which 
have been passed by some distinguished writers not to 
be reckoned as objectors to the general argument either 
of the Analogy or the Sermons of Butler. But I first 
offer a preliminary observation, While, on the one 
hand, no writer within my knowledge who has been 
so largely called to account has obtained, from all ob- 
jectors and questioners alike, so sustained a strain of 
eulogy and admiration, alike on intellectual and on 
moral grounds, none | think has been so unfortunate 
in the amount and gravity of misapprehension with 
which his contentions have been stated when put upon 


'T have not thought it necessary to defend Butler against the ex- 
ceptions taken by Tholuck, which are little known in this country 
and which have n sufficiently dealt with by Bishop Fitzgerald in 
his Life of Butler, prefixed to his ed’tion of 1749, p. xIvii. 
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their trial. This circumstance I cannot but ascribe to 
the difficulty incidental to the extraction of particulars 
from so continuous and so wonderfully close a tissue 
of argument as he presents ; and yet more to the want 
of proper means of discharging the duty of reference 
and cross-reference (as it has been called) to his works.’ 


In his Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,’ Mr. Mau- 
rice not only assigns to Butler an honoured place in 
Christian literature, but shows that he had studied the 
philosopher deeply, and had so drunk in his tunda- 
mental conceptions that it might almost appear that 
he had drawn the ag blood of Butler into his own 
veins. And yet Mr. Maurice falls into most serious 
inaccuracies in the account he gives of Butler's relig- 
ious opinions. The idea of human nature presented 
in the Sermons on Human Nature is according to him 
the exact opposite of that presented by Mr. Wesley. 
It raises the question, what provision does human na- 
ture <7 as a remedy for the disorder admitted to 
have invaded it? Still more does the Analogy create a 
necessity tor an answer to this question. Mr. Maurice 
then imagines a challenge from John Wesley to Butler, 
on the ground that he, Wesley, held a supernatural 
operation to be necessary for the regeneration of man.’ 
Mr. Maurice evidently believes that on this great sub- 
ject the theologies of Wesley and of Butler were at 
issue. As regards Wesley, the fact, doubtless un- 
known to Maurice, is that he uses the most commenda- 
tory epithets concerning the Analogy, and gives no 
hint of dissatisfaction on any point. But oles says 
Butler himself? No recognised theologian has pre- 
sented more strongly than Butler the corruption and 


' The delegates of the Clarendon Press are about to publish a new 
edition of Butler’s works, prepared by me, in which both the Ana/- 
ogy and the other principal ee are broken up into short 
sections for greater convenience of reference. I have availed myself 
of these forthcoming sectional divisions in the notes to the present 

per. 

* London, 1862, 2 vols.; republished with a preface, 1873. 

* Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, vol. ii. pp. 466-8 (ed. 
1873). 
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degradation of man through sin. In the Introduction, 
he tells us that this world is in a state of ‘ apostasy, 
wickedness, and ruin.’' And as respects the remedy 
he is not less unequivocal. The doctrine of the new 
birth is that which most absolutely involves a super- 
natural operation. The corruption of our moral al 
acter, and the necessity of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit for the renewal of our nature, are implied, says 
the Analogy, ‘ in the express though figurative declara- 
tion, Lacept a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God."* \t is difficult to understand 
how so single-hearted a student as Mr. Maurice could 
have overlooked so perspicuous a declaration. I am 
driven to suppose that it must have been owing to the 
extreme difficulties in the way of reference to particu- 
lar passages of this author, which I have already no- 
ticed. This alone can explain the palpable mistakes ot 
critics, whose good faith is as unquestionable as their 
ability.’ : 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a criticism on Mansel’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures,‘ has occasion to refer to Butler as fol- 
lows : 

‘One word more on the authority ot Butler. 


' Introduction, p. 16. * Analogy, Part Il. ch. i. s. 24. 

‘In his Essay on Regeneration (7zeological Essays, 1853, p. 236) 
Maurice laments the language used by Butler as seeming to con- 
found probabilities with chances, and otherwise to deal in an unsatis- 
factory manner with the process to be followed in the acceptance of 
religious truth. Mr. Maurice does not quote words or refer us to 
passages, and in the expression of these regrets it would be well 
always to include, when we are dealing with a great teacher, and 
especially if we are teachers ourselves, the means of verification. It 
may be admitted that (1) the argument from probabilities lends itself 
to the gibes of the scoffer, onl »xrovokes the sensitiveness of over- 
fastidious intellects ; and (2) that Butler has in a single passage con- 
founded probabilities with chances (Ama/ogy, vol. 11. ch. ii. pp. 11, 
12). But, as regards the first, it constitutes no sufficient reason for 
eschewing a line of reasoning, which can never be dispensed with 
when we are challenged to undertake the defence of our own cause. 
As regards the second, Butler stumbled into his error, not by lower- 
ing probabilities to chances, but rather by exalting chances to the 
rank of probabilities, when, by this undue promotion, they were to 
do duty in the service of the religious argument. His error has long 
ago been pointed out by Bishop Paagerd d in loc. 
* Rational Religion, 1861. 
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In dry intellect he was mighty. ... But he was 
wanting in feeling, the power of sympathy ; and his 
religious philosophy is grievously mevied with this 
defect.’ 

The tributes of admiration which Goldwin Smith 
pays to Butler in this passage show plainly that the 
animadversion was extorted from him by a sense of 
duty to truth, such as he conceived it to be. But is 
it just ? 

With regard to dry light, it may be, not conceded, 
but avowed and proclaimed, that the atmosphere of 
the Analogy is one of dry light, and only dry light, 
throughout. Nor does it seem doubtful that Butler 
acted with intention ; or that he judged wisely in ex- 
cluding from this philosophic treatise anything which 
would have deviated from the line of strict reasoning 
by an appeal to emotion, Even feeling, and the power 
of sympathy, these glories of our nature, are only good 
in their place ; and this was not their place ; because, 
if Butler had allowed such elements to be mixed with 
his argument, every word of the matter so intruded 
would have served to harden and to arm the cold in- 
difference, and the hotter prejudices, of his adversaries 
against the appeal which he made to their reasoning 
faculties, and to their judicial integrity. 

But surely, when Mr. Goldwin Smith penned these 
words, he had forgotten the proof in our possession 
that the philosophy of Butler reserves for the affections 
their proper place. We find his estimate of them on 
every appropriate occasion with which the subjects ot 
his Sermons supply him. It is known that he was 
given to religious retirement and to reading the biog- 
raphies of holy persons: a circumstance which, per- 
haps, might suitably have arrested the pen of the critic. 
But we have also the direct evidence afforded by the 
Sermons on the love of God. He notes with care the 
ascending stages of this love. It should pass beyond 
all servile fear, and should attain to ‘ resignation,’ a 
phrase by which Butler means not the merely passive 
sentiment, but an entire concurrence with the Divine 
Will. All earthly objects, he observes, leave a void 
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in us, which only God Himself can adequately supply.’ 
He believes that Heaven will provide a bens hl 
coming directly from God Himself, and not merely as 
now from the intermediate objects which He presents 
to our view. Butler's religion valeubaedie was 
marked with that reserve which is a marked charac- 
teristic of English piety, which may sometimes be car- 
ried into excess, but which is so tar from implying a 
deficiency in fervour, that it rather indicates a dread 
lest the emotions of holy devotion should come to be 
mixed with alien elements, and should be chilled by 
exposure to the rude climate of the world. He there- 
fore takes retuge at the close of these Sermons, in 
those expressions of the Psalms which are consecrated 
by the use of so many generations, and raised to so 
high a level that no irreverence can touch them. | 
teel persuaded that a perusal of the closing portion of 
the two Sermons would lead Mr. Smith to withdraw 
or modity the judgment he has given. 

The writings of Mark Pattison, which touch at vari- 
ous points upon those of Butler, bear what may be 
termed an unbroken testimony to their power. His 
‘ Essay on Religious Thought in England ’ includes a 
series of excellent reflections respecting the Analogy,’ 
on which he appears to have bestowed much hard 
study. In his Memoirs’ he bears witness to ‘ the solid 
structure of logical argument, in which it surpasses 
any other book that I know in the English language.’ 
He follows up this weighty judgment with a passage 
for which it by no means prepares us. 

‘ But it is not a book adapted for an educational in- 
strument, as it diverts the mind from the great out- 
lines of scientific and philosophical thought, and fastens 
it upon petty considerations, being in this respect the 
converse of Bacon's Newum Organon.’ 

In a later portion of the same work he records with 
evident satisfaction that, as one of a board of liberal 
examiners, he shared (trom his great ability it may be 


! Sermons, Xiv. SS. 10, 11. 
* Pattison’s Essays, edited by Nettleship, vol. ii. p. 74 sgq¢. 
3 Pattison’s Wemorrs, p. 134. 
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that he largely shared, or even led the way) in strik- 
ing Butler off the list of books which might be taken 
up in the Oxford schools.’ Mr. Pattison’s condemna- 
tory proceeding would have carried great weight, had 
he not, with so singular a frankness, informed us of 
the reason by which it was governed. He has just 
before given us one reason which went to show that 
the Analogy was admirably suited for an educational 
instruinent, for it was the most solid structure of logi- 
cal argument known to him in the English language. 
It is indeed unlucky, to say the least, for scientific and 
»yhilosophical thought if its outlines are such as cannot 
include ‘the most solid structure of logical argument ’ 
in the English language known to this learned, able, and 
accomplished man. But then this great performance 
fastened the mind upon petty considerations. The 
issue is plainly stated, and it remains only to ascertain 
what are the petty considerations in question. They 
are those which form the subject of the Analogy. Now 
the subject of the Analogy may be succinctly described. 
It is the dealings of God with man in the kingdoms of 
Nature, Providence, and Grace, which it handles in a 
structure of logical argument more solid than is to be 
readily found in any English work ot ‘ scientific and 
yhilosophical thought.’ Of these three kingdoms, 
3acon’s Novum Organon introduces us only to that 
commonly regarded as the lowest; but if we are to 
interpret Mr. Pattison strictly, the one alone capable 
of supplying us with philosophical and scientific 
thought. We seem here to be in the face of a strange 
dilemma. A treatise consummate in logical structure 
is proscribed as an instrument of education, by reason 
of the unworthiness of its subject. For those who 
think it worthy, Mr. Pattison has supplied a perfect 
demonstration that the Analogy is admirably fitted to 
be an instrument of the most masculine training. It, 
on the other hand, Mr. Pattison’s dictum be sound, 
Butler's Analogy may justly disappear from among 
the instruments of education. But the thorough and 
impartial application of his principle will require that 


' Pattison’s Memoirs, p. 324. 
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much else should disappear along with it: perhaps 
not least, that the Scriptures themselves roe: abdi- 
cate their position as the final rule and the staple tood 
of Christendom, and should remain among us to be 
only an object of exhibition as the greatest, and the 
strangest too, among the archxological curiosities of 
the world. 


sefore parting company with the critics of Butler, 
it remains to take notice of his alleged failure to treat 
subjects of religion ina manner duly evangelical. And 
here | offer a preliminary observation on the associa- 
tions belonging to his extraction. Persons familiar 
with the methods of the more modern Nonconformity 
might feel inclined, from his having been bred as a 
Dissenter, to be specially exacting with him on this 
account. But, from piecing together the threads of 
circumstance, I think it most probable that his connec- 
tion was with that portion of the contemporary Dis- 
senters who, during the period of his boyhood and 
youth, were ri ipidly. moving away from the older stan- 
dard of Puritanism, and towards the system afterwards 
known as Unitarian. There are perhaps some grounds 
for surmising that the Tewkesbury euler where 
he was trained, was passing towards the more lati- 
tudinarian side of Nonconformity. His relations with 
Clarke, who passes for an Arian, look in the same 
direction. T ‘A writers whom he quotes do not include 
any among either the Non. jurors, or those champions 
of Anglican divinity who had given it form and body 
during the seventeenth century. If Waterland be 
thought an exception, it must be borne in mind that 
Waterland’s commendations of preachers included the 
sermons of Hoadiy. In dealing with external religion, 
and with the historical institution of the Church, Butler 
makes good positions markedly conducive to the con- 
structive process which had been advancing from the 
time of Hooker to that of Beveridge ; but these posi- 
tions carry no mark of Anglican tradition, and seem to 
have been taken up as the result of his own indepen- 
dent thought. 
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The charge itself, if it were well founded, would be 
a serious one. But | confess that it appears to me to 
be wholly wanting in foundation, It may even have 
been a duty laid upon Butler by the origin and pur- 
pose of the Analogy to avoid, as a general rule, the 
warmer religious phraseology. For, firstly, it is a 
scientific treatise on the basis of belief in the Divine 
Government of the world; and, in such a treatise, 
the doctrines of grace find but a narrow place. But, 
further, he was in part arguing against Deists, and in 
part dealing with a state of society divided in the main 
between indifference and unbelief. He has himself ac- 
quainted us that, doubtless with a view to the further- 
ance of his cause, he argued ‘upon the principles of 
others, not his own’ ;' and, if he argued upon their 
principles, it was a matter of course that he should not 
stand in marked contrast with the strain of their lan- 
guage. Half a century later, the excellent work of 
Mr. Wilberforce adopted a different tone; but Mr. 
Wilberforce’s work was a treatise d’occasion, and he 
sought not so much to lay the foundations of belief, as 
to stir men up to the practice of what they already 
professed. It is true there is an absence of what may 
be termed evangelical flavour, or unction, from But- 
ler’s general strain. But his plan was surely the plan 
best calculated to secure for en that which was the 
farthest limit of his modest wishes, an impartial hear- 
ing, accorded by educated men. All colouring given, 
beyond what necessity demanded, to the handling of 
his topics would have seemed to them a surreptitious 
method of drawing attention away from the merits of 
the case, and, as I have already urged, would have 
supplied a plea at least plausible for shutting a book 
which did not give them fair play. 

But it undoubtedly lay within the necessity of the 
case that Butler should convey to his readers, in out- 
line, a true idea of that Gospel which he was commend- 
ing to them under the name of Revealed Religion. He 
was bound in his sphere ‘ to convince the world of sin, 


1 Analogy, Part II. ch. viii. s. 32. 
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of righteousness, and of judgment,’' by presenting to 
it a true picture of human nature, of its actual fall, and 
of the means divinely provided for its recovery. He 
depicted human nature as a thing beautiful and noble, 
as the work of God, not of the devil: and those who 
may be startled at his attitude might do well to note 
what St. Augustine says on the same subject in his 
writings against the Manicheans. Has he, then, been 
stinted in his acknowledgment of the havoc wrought 
in that nature by the introduction of sin into the 
world? On the contrary, he is alike distinct and copi- 
ous, not in merely acknowledging, but in enforcing, 
this melancholy truth. Before we have read many 
ages of his Introduction, we learn that this world ts 
in a state of ‘apostasy, wickedness, and ruin.’* Ii 
training be generally required for the imperfect, how 
much more for those who have ‘ corrupted their na- 
tures,’ for ‘depraved creatures’ who want to be re- 
newed.’ The present state was intended to be a dis- 
cipline of virtue ; but the * generality of men’ ‘ seem 


to make a discipline of vice.’* Mankind are ‘ corrupted 
and depraved,’ and thus unfit for the state which Christ 
has prepared for His disciples." We are in a condition 
of * vice, and misery, and darkness.’* That the world 
is in a condition of ruin ‘ seems the very ground ot the 
Christian aig 2 -yeraeed : 


Ina very full and striking passage he sums up the 
case ;"and here he does not stop short of avowing 
that ‘the generality grow more sige ge and corrupt 
with age.’ In truth, if there be any one topic on 
which repetition may plausibly be made a charge 
against Butler, it is the sad and solemn topic of the 
misery, debasement, and corruption which virulent 
and inveterate sin has brought about in the world. 
The numerous passages afford abundant proof of his 
anxiety not only to promulgate, but to stamp this un- 
happy truth on the minds of his readers. 

1St. John xvi. 8. 

* Analogy, Introd. p. 16; also Part II. ch. i. s. 16; ch. iii. s. 2: 

3 Jéid. Part I. ch. v. s. 30. * Jéid. Part 1. ch. v. s. 34. 

8 Jézd. Part II. ch. i. s. 24. * Jérd. Part II. ch. v. s. 5. 

1 Jé¢d. Part II. ch. v. s. 23. ® /éid. Part II. ch. v. s. 
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The recovery of this race, to all appearance hope- 
lessly lost, is by a Priest-Victim, foreshadowed in an- 
cient predictions, who is also our Prophet or Teacher, 
and our King, and who has made on our behalf an 
atonement or expiation, the mode whereof is not re- 
vealed to us, but as to which we know that it has an 
efficacy beyond that of instruction, example, or gov- 
ernment. By this Atonement we are enabled to escape 
wrath and obtain life’. And He has founded a church 
or kingdom, as the home within Which this process is 
to be carried on. But inasmuch as we are enfeebled 
and ,.capacitated by sin, there is also a provision for 
rectifying the perverted will, and making good the 
energies so sadly exhausted as concerns the pursuit of 
good. This is the assistance of God's Spirit to effect 
the needful renovation, which is implied in the declara- 
tion, figurative but express, ‘ Except a man be born of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The exception taken to Butler, which I have thus 
endeavoured to obviate, has been taken by men both 
sincere and eminent, and in terms of regretful sym- 
pathy and admiration such as show a reluctance to find 
faults in one whom they admit to have been a great 
benefactor to the Christian world. Still I am fain to 
hope it will be admitted, not only that his belief is 
sound and strong, but that there is much to be said in 
defence of the cast of his phraseology when it is con- 
sidered as a whole.’ 


Analogy, Part II. ch. v. ss. 13-21. * Jézd. Part II. ch. i. s. 24. 
: iIt has only been since this paper was written that I have become 
uinted with Professor Eaton's two lectures on Nee Butler 
and his Critics (Oxford and London, Parkers, 1877). They would 
10t_ however, have induced me to forego my design. For while they 
contai n many just defensive criticisms they are occupied in a great 
degree with the vindication of Butler at large, whereas my purpose 
has been to deal only with the objections, and to deal with (os 
seriatim. Y mean with such objections as touch the special argu- 
ment of Bishop Butler, not with such as animadvert merely on his 
general belief in an Author of Nature and in free-will.] 
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BISHOP BUTLER’S APOLOGIST. 
BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
I. 


From The Nineteenth Century (London), January, 1896. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has in the last two numbers of this 
Review censured Bishop Butler's ‘censors.’ It is, 
perhaps, only due to so eminent and so courteous an 
apologist that I should say something of that part of 
his remarks in which I am personally concerned. Mr. 
Gladstone's observations range over too wide a field 
to be easily tollowed. To answer them at length would 
moreover be to assume that my readers keep in mind 
not only Mr. Gladstone's articles, but the works of 
Bishop Butler himself and the various positions taken 
by Butler's critics. I shall, therefore, take a shorter 
method. 1 shall try to show what.is the essence of 
Butler's argument in the Ana/ogy ; and shall point out 
incidentally its bearing upon Mr. Gladstone's position 
and my own. I will only premise that I have the com- 
fort of being in good company. The ambiguous nature 
of Butler's argument has struck many thinkers. The 
common remark that it raises as many difficulties as it 
solves is confirmed by the statement of Dr. Martineau 
that it affords a ‘ terrible persuasive to atheism.’ James 
Mill, according to his son, was in fact led to atheism 
by reading the Analogy. When so vigorous a sceptic 
as Mill and so eminent a defender of theism as Dr. 
Martineau agree in attributing this tendency to But- 
ler's work, I think that Mr. Gladstone would have 
done well to ask how such an interpretation com- 
mended itself to men otherwise at opposite poles of 
thought. An argument can surely not be tree from 
ambiguity which can thus recoil upon the cause which 
it was intended to support. Ido not think the expla- 
nation very difficult, and I shall try to give it as briefly 
as I can. 

Butler, as we all know, wrote against the deists of 
his day, and his argument can best be understood by 
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considering his relation to them. (I may here note 
parenthetically that as my remarks refer primarily to 
the theological views current at Butler's time, they 
would require considerable modification if applied to 
modern theology, which is not the less canna in sub- 
stance because it preserves the old terminology.) Now 
the deists of Butler's time (omitting some who were 
really rather sceptics than deists) believed generally in 
what they called the ‘ religion of Nature.’ Their cen- 
tral tenet was the existence of an omnipotent and be- 
nevolent Ruler of the universe. That truth, as they 
held, could be proved by pure or a friori reasoning, 
such as was fully accepted by divines of varying shades 
ot orthodoxy. Clarke, in particular, attempted a dem- 
onstration of the religion of Nature in his tamous Boyle 
lectures ; and Butler, in the well-known correspond- 
ence with their author, appears to have been convinced 
of the validity of the argument. The religion of Nature 
was thus common ground. The point at issue between 
the pure deists and the divines an so far agreed with 
them concerned the relations of this system to ‘ re- 
vealed religion.’ According to the Christian advo- 
cates, the doctrines of revelation were to be regarded 
as embodying the religion of Nature, while adding 
truths not accessible by the light of mere reason, but 
necessary or, at any rate, highly useful additions or 
elaborations. The deists, on the contrary, held that 
these doctrines were perversions and unwarrantable 
adaptations of the truth. They maintained, for exam- 
ple, that the God of Nature could not be identified 
with the Jehovah who had ordered the Jews to mas- 
sacre the Canaanites. To explain such difficulties is 
one of Butler’s main purposes. But behind this ques- 
tion lay a very much wider problem. The most obvi- 
ous conclusion from the deist position is expressed in 
the optimism of the day. From the perfect Creator it 
might seem natural to infer a perfect creation. One 
version of this opinion appears in the famous doctrine 
of Leibnitz that this is ‘ the best of all possible worlds’ ; 
another is the doctrine which Pope expanded with 
Bolingbroke’s guidance in the brilliant couplets of his 
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‘Essay on Man,’ that ‘ whatever is, is right.’ And 
this view leads to the old difficulty connected with the 
origin of evil. Voltaire’s Candide, and Johnson's Ras- 
selas, tor example, were ence oso ent of great 
men against the optimistic theories our mn erseergyrd 
they said in substance, may be all very well ; but, 
point of fact, the world is full of vice and adenee. 
Somehow or other, then, there is a gap between the 
Maker and his work. The most striking fact about 
the world, as Newman afterwards said, is the apparent 
absence of the Creator from His creation. How are 
we to reconcile our abstract reasoning with our con- 
crete inference? That was a problem to which, as I 
need hardly say, no full answer is even protessedly 
given ; but although Butler does not attempt to “rr 
an answer, his consciousness of its existence affects 
profoundly his mode of statement. 

The theological doctrine corresponding to this gap 
is the corruption of man; and that doctrine, as Mr. 
Gladstone rightly insists, has a most important bearing 
upon Butler's argument. To show how it affects his 
reasoning, | must briefly recall some very familiar re- 
flections. What is the philosophical difficulty ?— And, 
in the first place, is there any real difficulty? If the 
existence of God follows, as some philosophers say, 
simply from the necessity of a First Cause, there is so 
far no difficulty to be solved. Evil requires a cause as 
much as good ; the germ w hich causes disease and the 
specific which cures it are both facts of Nature, and 
hentiove created by the God of Nature. On this 
showing we can only reach such a God as the God of 
Spinoza: the ground or first cause of the whole uni- 
verse, if not to be identified with the universe itself. 
The difhculty emerges if the divine attributes be taken 
to include perfect benevolence as well as infinite power. 
The benevolence might be vindicated at the expense 
of the power. If God is conceived to be only a part 
ot the universe, limited by the materials upon w hich 
he works or by other living things, evil need not be 
attributed to him. This position is accepted by 
Manichzism and by all seedy theologies which prac- 
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tically accept anthropomorphism. They have to an- 
swer the difficult question which Friday put to Crusoe : 
Why does not God kill the devil? If, because he could 
not, you limit his power. _ If, because he did not choose, 
you deny his benevolence or come to what divines call 
amystery. Butis this reterence to mystery more than 
a confession that your logic fails, or an admission that 
your own theory makes the dificulty which you assert 
to exist? Tospeak of the fall of man is, of course, not 
to give an explanation. The question remains: Why 
did man fall? It is not more easy to say why Adam 
ate the apple, than to say why Bill Sikes killed his mis- 
tress. It may indeed be assumed as an ultimate and 
inexplicable fact : but you are bound to give your an- 
tagonist some reason for believing in it, and tor recon- 
ciling it to your philosophy. God, you say, is all- 
powerful and all-benevolent ; but you admit that the 
world looks as it one of those attributes were limited. 
Then why not assume that it is limited? Your theory 
may be right, but how can you disprove the other the- 
ory? If, indeed, this method ot reasoning be allowed, 
it is plain that you can prove anything. Your theory 
does not fit the facts. You reply, then, that this is 
due to an inexplicable circumstance. I assert, let us 
say, that the Sultan is perfectly wise and good and an 
absolute ruler. You retort that his subjects commit 
atrocities. That, I answer, is because somehow his 
will is not enforced. But how can that be, if he is as 
wise and powerful as you assert ? Would it be a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that is a mystery ? 

It is, of course, true that, if the attributes of the 
Deity can be logically proved, while the facts are not 
such as we should icles from the attributes, we may be 
justified in setting down the difference to our ignorance 
or jeebleness of thought. And, so far as Butler was 
concerned with the deists who, like him, admitted the 
divine attributes and yet could not deny the existence 
ot evil, he might have a fair argument ad hominem. 
They could not fairly attack him for not answering a 
problem which was equally pressing and equally unan- 
swerable on their own showing. I said, accordingly, 
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that as against the deists, he could make a strong case. 
1 will not now ask whether it really came to more than 
a retort of difficulties. I am speaking of the path by 
which the Analogy leads to atheism. Butler, who ap- 
parently thought the arguments for theism satisfactory, 

and took them to be admitted by his antagonists, natu- 
rally assumes that the great difficulty is common to all 
sides. But it is necessary for me to point out how it 
appears to one who denies that here is a difficulty. 

And here we come to the peculiar method of the Ana/- 
egy. Butler obviously could not deduce the fall of man 
as a necessary or even probable consequence from his 
theology. ‘le therefore adopts an indirect method. 

From natural or revealed religion, he says, we obtain 
a certain knowledge of the divine attributes. Now let 
us look at the ‘Constitution and Course of Nature,’ 
and consider what it implies as to the Creator. II it 
appears that it is a manifestation of attributes similar 
to those implied by Revelation and by natural religion, 
this coincidence will confirm our religious belief. 

But here the question already stated becomes im. 
portant. lam to look at Nature—at our actual experi- 
ence of human life and its surroundings. But am I to 
assume that the very facts to which I am appealing 
are abnormal? This would be obviously preposterous 
assumption in a scientific investigation. To appeal to 
experience and at the same time to declare that experi- 
ence in general is somehow distorted is to declare at 
starting that my —_— is illusory. Butler professes 
to seek for God in Nature, and begins by assuming that 
God is somehow separated from Nature, he will “obvi- 
ously appear to antagonists as simply reserving a right 
to invalidate the evidence which he produces. He 
may prove, perhaps, that his own view is consistent : 
but he does not + te that his antagonist’s view is in- 
consistent. It is because his argument is so often ot 
this character, that he relies upon the characteristic 
doctrine of probabilities. He frequently urges that the 
possibility that a doctrine may be true is often for 
practical purposes as important as a certainty that ‘t is 
true. With this 1 am only concerned in so far as it is 
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an admission that he only proves a sete Here 
I first come into collision with Mr. Gladstone. Hume, 
as I observed, took this point. It you appeal to facts, 
you must be bound by facts. If the world does not 
show a pertect Creator you had no right to begin by 
declaring that the world is distorted. Mr. Gladstone 
agrees with Dr. Beattie that Hume's essay is ‘ flimsy,’ 
and thinks that the * weakest fly ’ might escape from 
the meshes of this sophistical web. With Hume to 
back me, | do not fear to encounter Mr. Gladstone 
weighted with the worthy Dr. Beattie. I must, how- 
ever, speak very briefly of an argument, the bearings 
of which will become evident as we proceed. I can 
only say now that from the empirical point of view 
represented by Hume, Butler's assumption is obviously 
unwarrantable. If we are to interpret experience, that 
assumption becomes a simple evasion. Mr. Gladstone 
vuts the case of finding an unfinished bit of work. 
May I[ not infer, he says, from the fragment what is 
the intended whole? Of course I may. I do so in 
every scientific induction. What I may not do, is to 
take for granted that the work does not fully represent 
the workman's intention. This picture, you say, proves 
a consummate artist. But it is ill drawn. That is be- 
cause it does not adequately represent the artist. Al- 
low me to assume that, and | will prove any daub to 
be the work of a Raphael. The meaning of this will 
appear more fully presently ; but | must proceed to 
Butler’s peculiar version of the argument. 

We are, he says, to look at the ‘ Constitution and 
Course of Nature.” There, of course, we shall find 
evil. How are we to reconcile this fact to the govern- 
ment of benevolent Omnipotence? In one case, per- 
haps, we can reconcile ourselves to suflering—namely, 
when suffering is punishment. It is true that, even 
here, we become aware of a certain difficulty. Butler 
warns us' at starting that we perhaps are too free in 
our speculations upon the divine goodness. It may 
signify not a disposition to make men, as men, happy, 





1 Works, vol. i. p. 41 (Oxford edition, 1836). 
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but to make good men happy. Justice, in short, is a 
more prominent attribute than benevolence, and jus- 
tice supposes the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. We have then to follow this clue and consider 
whether the world reveals to us a just Judge and Gov- 
ernor, though the revelation may be impertect. Butler 
undertakes to show, first, that God governs us, and, 
secondly, that his government is moral. The first 
pointis simple. Weare admittedly capable of pleasure 
and pain, and can so guide ourselves as to get pleasures 
and avoid pains. Hf, therefore, God has determined 
what shall be pleasurable and what shall be painful, he 
does in fact govern us. Upon this statement I need 
only make one remark. Butler observes that God not 
only ‘dispenses happiness and misery, but also dis- 
penses rewards and punishes actions.’' What, then, is 
the difference between the sufferings and the punish- 
ments? They are distinguished, for the punishment is, 
as Butler says, something ‘ annexed.’ The ‘ proper 
formal notion ot government,’ he tells us, is‘ annexing ’ 
vain or pleasure to actions and giving notice before- 
1and to the persons concerned,” Hence it is plain 
that there are sufferings which are not punishments, 
and it becomes important to consider how to distin- 
guish natural punishments from natural sufferings. 
Butler's illustration is remarkable. The pain caused 
by a burn is a divine punishment, he says, for doing 
what is destructive to ourselves: as much so as if a 
‘ voice trom heaven’ had proclaimed that people who 
touched fire should be hurt. Directly afterwards we 
come to a different case. Young men are guilty of 
vices which cause misery. They are induced to sin 
by the momentary pleasure, as they are kept from the 
fire by the momeatary pain. Is, then, the pleasure a 
‘reward’? Does Nature lay baits as well as set traps ? 
Butler, of course, should repudiate so monstrous a con- 
clusion; but why? How is the ‘ punishment’ to be 
discriminated ? The analogy ot human law is obvious. 
Murder is a capital offence ; the mischief is the harm 


iP, 45. *P. 446 
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inflicted upon the victim ; the sanction is the pain ‘ an- 
nexed ’ by the State. What is the analogous distinc- 
tion in the natural legislation? Another case men- 
tioned by Butler’ may show the point. I jump over 
a cliff and am killed. Is my death a‘ punishment’ for 
leaping clifls? The obvious remark is that there is no 
harm in leaping cliffs when it does not cause death. 
Therefore, if the death is a punishment, it is also the 
cause of the evil. Thus—which is all I need say at 
present—if no distinction be made, the theory of ‘ an- 
nexing ’ is puzzling. An act will appear to be bad be- 
cause it causes mischief, and the same mischief is the 
punishment for its badness. If so, we cannot regard 
the ‘ annexation’ as anything surprising, for it would 
merely mean that actions which cause mischief are 
mischievous. How far this affects Butler's argument 
will appear directly. Meanwhile, it is worth remark- 
ing that his language often seems at least to ignore the 
distinction. He speaks of ‘ natural punishments or 


miseries ' as if they were identical.* He says that the 


divine government is of the ‘ very same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servant.’ He de- 
clares elsewhere that it is a fact that ‘ even brute crea- 
tures’ are governed by ‘the method of rewards and 
punishments.”* It seems as if he had so identified pun- 
ishment with suffering that he assumes them to be the 
very same thing. Lawannexespainstocrime. There- 
fore, all punishment implies suffering. That is obvi- 
ous, but Butler apparently inverts this at times, and 
speaks as if all suffering implied punishment. The 
species—pain inflicted to prevent other pain—is made 
the genus ; and pain in general is inflicted to prevent 
—what? 

I mention this, not as accusing Butler of overlook- 
ing the difficulty entirely ; he expressly admits the dis- 
tinction, but the assumption still affects his most im- 
portant argument. The whole pith and substance ot 
that argument is given in the third chapter. God gov- 
erns: that he regards as a ‘ fact,’ sufficiently proved 
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by the existence of pain and pleasure as determining 
conduct. But he will next show that the government 
is moral. The proof is put very shortly in the state- 
ment that virtue as such is rewarded and vice as such is 
punished. If this means, as | take it to mean, that asa 
rule virtue leads to happiness and vice to misery, | 
fully agree with the statement. The difficulty concerns 
the tacit substitution of ‘reward’ for happiness and 
‘ punishment ’ for misery. We shall now see how But- 
ler practically meets the difficulty. If, in the first 
place, we speak merely of prudence as Butler calls it, 
or, as Bentham would say, of self-regarding conduct, 
it is hard for the reasons just given to distinguish be- 
tween the ‘sanction’ or punishment and the conduct 
punished. A man becomes rich by prudence. We 
may, of course, speak of his wealth as a ‘ reward’ ; 
but it can hardly be regarded as a reward ‘ annexed ' 
to his conduct. Prudence in money affairs is good 
from the purely selfish point of view, just because it 
saves money and so far as it saves money. That is the 
simple fact which does not suggest any ‘ annexed ' pen- 
alty. It proves that certain mental and moral qualities 
are useful and are therefore good. It proves te soornncwen 
may legitimately follow from that as to the arrange- 
ments of the world. But it does not suggest anything 
more than this, that men can in some degree secure 
their own comfort. When, however, we come to the 
case of virtue, we have an obvious distinction. The 
consequences of virtuous actions affect a great many 
people beside the agent. We may, therefore, say that 
in this case the reward is whatever good happens, and 
the punishment whatever ill happens, to the agent him- 
self in consequence of his good or bad action. To this 
we will add, as I have said, that virtue naturally brings 
happiness and vice misery. Are these consequences 
to be regarded as ‘ rewards’ and‘ punishments’? Or, 
for this is my special point at present, is Butler justi- 
hed in assuming that this is to be proved as against an 
antagonist ? 

If his antagonist be a Utilitarian, especially of the 
evolutionist variety, his reply will be obvious. It is 
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quite true, he will say, that virtue as such brings hap- 
piness, and vice as such misery. But why? Because 
conduct which as such is useful is therefore virtuous, 
and conduct which as such is mischievous is therefore 
vicious. What you choose to call the ‘ punishment’ 
was precisely the circumstance which makes the con- 
duct bad, and without which it would not be bad. It 
consequently is merely the device of calling suffering 
punishment, which begs the question and gives plausi- 
bility to your answer. But you say that what is good 
for the society is also good for the individual. The 
utilitarian account of this is plain. It is simply that 
some such conformity is a necessary condition of social 
existence. A society in which it was the interest of 
each man to do what was injurious for all men would 
be a society incapable of surviving. Some conformity 
is necessary to its very existence. In point of fact the 
evolution of morality has been precisely a gradual 
working out of this identification of interests. 

Now I must observe expressly that | do not here as- 
sert that this is the true theory. To do so would be 
to argue the greatest o! all ethical problems, whether, 
namely, virtue is independent and happiness a conse- 
quence, or happiness independent and virtue a conse- 
quence. All that I say is that the answer of Butler’s 
antagonist is a very obvious one ; and that, so far as 
the facts go, either theory may be accepted according 
to the philosophical bias and the intellectual tempera- 
ment of the construer. Betore, that is, Butler could 
make any impression upon one half of the philosophi- 
cal world, he would have to show not only that the 
facts can be read in his way, but that they cannot be 
read in theirs. He seems to himself to be simply stat- 
ing a fact, when he is taking for granted the very ver- 
sion of the facts which his opponents regard as unten- 
able. The opponent denies that there is any plausi- 
bility in considering the bad consequences as punish- 
ments. He will, Tike the ‘flimsy’ Hume, say that 
what we must do is to take the facts as a whole, and 
consider what inference, if any, is to be drawn as to 
the Creator. We must not speak as though the Creator 
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came in and ‘ annexed ' certain consequences, when all 
that we know is that the whole system is equally part 
of the ‘ natural’ order. 

But here we have to turn to a different set of facts. 

It is, as | have said, true that virtue as such generally 
brings happiness. It is equally true, as | should have 
thought every one admitted, that this coincidence is 
by no means as precise as we could wish; nay, that 
the great object of all reformers is to make it more 
yrecise. The problem which arises was already a 
amiliar one when the book ot Job was written, and 
has, I suppose, been discussed by every later moralist. 
Are there not such things as martyrs to good causes, 
and as rogues who have thriven without being found 
out? I suppose that Mr. Gladstone, in —_ of his en- 
viable optimism, must have noticed such facts now and 
then. Knd yet he charges me with unfairness because 
| had said that, by Butler’s admissiqn, ‘ divine punish- 
ments sometimes strike the virtuous person on account 
ot his virtue’ and ‘ often miss striking the vicious on 
account of his vice.’ Listen, replies Mr. Gladstone, 
to Butler himself; and he proceeds to quote the 
phrases about ‘ the virtue, as such, being rewarded, and 
vice, as such, punished.’ Listen to Butler himself, | 
reply.’ The general side of things, he says, leads often 
‘to the rendering some persons prosperous though 
wicked, afflicted though righteous’; and, ‘ which is 
worse, to the rewarding some actions though vicious, and 
punishing other actions though virtuous’ (Butler’s own 
italics). [| was simply paraphrasing Butler’s words, 
‘The liar’ is not ‘ rewarded’ for lying : that he thinks 
impossible ; but he sometimes gets a reward dy lying : 
that he admits to be undeniable. 

Moreover, as Butler follows his statement by a care- 
tul explanation of the difficulty, there can be no dis- 
pute as to his accepting the facts. What is the expla- 
nation? Butler contends that the tendencies of virtue 
and vice are ‘essential and founded in the nature of 
things’ ; whereas the hindrances are ‘ artificial.’ If 


1P. 69. 
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virtue and vice are actually rewarded and punished 
here, there is reason to think that they may de rewarded 
and punished in a higher degree hereatter.' Now an 
antagonist who took Hume's position (and in fact But- 
ler is here especially answering such a person) would 
naturally ask, What is the reason? Why from a cer- 
tain state here should I expect so different a state here- 
after? If saints and sinners are here mixed together, 
why should I infer that a great gulf will ultimately be 
fixed between them? This reply involves the distinc- 
tion between the ‘ essential ’ and the ‘artificial.’ How, 
then, does such a distinction come to have a place at 
all in the argument ? 


FRIEDRICH LOOFS. 
BY PROFESSOR THE REV, W. F. SLATER, M.A., DIDSBURY. 
From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), January, 1896. 


Dr. SANDAY has taken as the subject of his first lec- 
tures, as Lady Margaret Protessor of Divinity, at Ox- 
ford, ‘ Recent Researches into the Origin of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed.’ We need not remind our readers of the 
recent German investigation upon this subject, nor of 
the widespread controversy which it has occasioned. 
While acknowledging the value of English work on 
this sphere,—particularly in the writings of Heurtley, 
Swainson, Swete, and Lumby,—Dr. Sanday intimates 
that ‘the Germans have brought him nearest to the 
origin of the Creed.’ The labours of Caspari, Hahn, 
Harnack, and Zahn in this department of inquiry are 
well known. If these learned and zealous explorers 
differ somewhat in their results, they agree to trace the 
beginnings of the most ancient symbol of the Church 
to apostolic days. Among his authorities, however, 
the Lady Margaret Professor declares Loofs to be ‘ the 
most attractive theologian in Germany’ ; and that ‘ if 
any one is likely to speak the last word on the origin 
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ot the Creed, it is Loofs.’ As this name has not yet 
become widely known in the theological world, the 
readers of this journal may be interested in some ac- 
count of his works. 

Herr D. Friedrich Loofs is Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Halle. It is gratifying to find 
that this venerable school of sacred learning has a 
teacher so well equipped with patristic and current 
theology, and yet thoroughly in sympathy with the 
best critical ideas. Perhaps we ought not to be sur- 
prised that this ancient fountain of Pietism can yet sup- 
ply inspiration to minds saturated with the modern, 
scientific spirit, as is that of Professor Loofs. 

His latest publication consists of three sermons on 
the Creed, preached before his university.’ The first 
discourse begins with the remark that one half of the 
Sundays in the year are, in the Church calendar, called 
‘ Trinity-Sundays.’ Trinitarian doctrine was once very 
prominent in Church teaching, but has recently fallen 
into the background. Yet, we must either renounce 
the tormulas, or more carefully study their significance. 
Are we not still baptized into ‘the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost’? He goes on to show that the 
articles of the Creed are organically connected. If the 
first article asserts our trust in God as our Father, it 
vet refers to the later portions which exhibit the work 
of the Son and the Spirit. Further, he is careful to 
point out that faith is not a merely intellectual opera- 
tion, but a spiritual experience. The child does not 
need a philosophic interpretation of his relation to his 
yarent before he can trust him. ‘ Trust, that vields 
itself wholly to the hand of God, that knows itself safe 
as a child on his father’s breast—trust, that suffers itself 
to be led, blind, without self-choosing, that is Faith.’ 
‘ | believe ’ isthe first article of the Christian faith, and 
indeed its sum. 

The connexion between the first article of the Creed 


'* Das Apostolikum in drei, am 1, 3, und 5 Trinitatis-sonntag. 13895, 
im akademischen Gottesdienste zt. Halle gehalten Predigten, ausge- 
legt von D. Friedrich Loofs, ordentlichen Professor der Kirchenge- 
schichte am der Universitit Halle.’ Halle: M. Niemander, 1895. 
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and the second is found in the conditions of humanity. 
Can man thus ‘trust’ in God? Can he, when tragic 
sorrow is upon him, trust in God as a loving Father ? 
Can he, when truly convinced of sin, confide in a holy 
Being? Surely, the work of the Son and the grace of 
the Spirit here become a necessity. The articles of the 
Creed cannot be taken in complete isolation. ‘ True 
faith has neither pieces nor parts ;’ it is a complete 
whole. The first article is not enough by itself, as 
some think; it needs the contents of the second and 
third parts to make a full account of Christian faith. 

In the second sermon Professor Loofs refers to Lu- 
ther’s explanation ot Christian faith in God. The great 
Reformer exhibits the relation of the faith that ‘ Jesus 
Christ is my Lord, who has redeemed me, a lost and 
condemned man,’ with that in God as the Creator and 
Preserver of all. Melanchthon said that the first arti- 
cles both looked to the last, which contains the clause : 
‘the forgiveness of sins." But the faith of the majority 
of Christians cannot rest on critical grounds. The 
may not be able to give to all the items of the Creed the 
exact significance of theological science. There are 
ortions of the Creed itself which are not original or 
londumneataik Such clauses as ‘ Maker of heaven and 
earth,’ and * He descended into hell’ were added to 
meet transitory conceptions in the minds of an early 
generation of Christians. ‘ That cannot be fundamen- 
tal which may not be made clear to all Christians, old 
and young ; it cannot be fundamental, which perhaps a 
Paul and John did not know’ (p. 21).'. If a man be- 
lieves in God as his Father and in Christ as his Re- 
deemer, he has the root of faith from which the rest 
will grow. He may not understand ‘ eternal sonship,’ 
and yet have faith in the Redeemer. ‘ All formulas 
which pass over the sphere of our experience are meta- 
phorical, imperfect, and controversial’ (p. 23). Yet, 


' The preacher here attaches a note which shows how far he would 
go in meeting the modern doubters on some points. ‘ Dass obiger 
Satz sich auf das ‘‘ empfangen vom heiligen Geiste, geboren von der 


gfrau Maria’ bezieht, mag hier im Druck ausdriicklich bemerkt 
; ’ 
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no Christian faith can be sufficient which does not be- 
lieve in Christ as revealing to us the living God, and 
as the Conqueror of death. 

It will be seen that the preacher emphasises the 
subjective side of Christian faith. The personal ex- 
perience of sin and salvation is more to him than the 
elaboration of the most venerable or critical doc- 
trine. We may all be glad that German defenders 
of the faith are learning more to rely upon the evi- 
dential value of Christian experience. The doubts 
raised by historical and literary criticism may be 
too subtle to be removed by immediate refutation on 
the same lines ; but the appeal to the consciousness of 
faith is always irresistible. Professor Loofs uses it 
with so much appreciation that we can understand Dr. 
Sanday when he speaks of him as ‘an attractive theo- 
logian.’ He has evidently drunk deeply at the best 
sources of the theology of the Reformation, and can 
express himself with the truest spiritual power and 

athos. Rationalism may withstand logic afd history, 

ut is pow erless betore such a testimony as the follow- 
ing :—* When I feel the power which goes out from the 
words, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee’ ; when I know 
that His word, ‘‘ I have overcome the world,"’ is true, 
notwithstanding Golgotha, then I can understand and 
believe the Easter-tidings, and I bow the knee, with 
Thomas, before Him who has risen, and say, ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God” ’ (p. 24). 

In the third sermon on the Holy Spirit there is much 
that is interesting, and some statements which might 
be criticised. He allows that the Spirit works in the 

‘Holy Catholic Church’; but the Church is not an 
outward and visible organisation : it is the * fellowship 
of all believers.” He regrets that the idea of the visi- 
bility of the true Church ‘haunts many evangelical 
heads.’ The kernel of the older doctrine he believes 
to be that it is the one God who made us, has redeemed 
us in Jesus Christ, and sanctifies us by His Spirit. 
Many ‘inadequate expressions in hymn-books favour 
misunderstenting, and lead to Tritheism. To those 
who make ‘ Spirit’ synonymous with ‘ Power,"‘he rec- 
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ommends the study of Force in the light of recent sci- 
ence. It is better to leave the inexplicable unexplained. 

But the reputation of Loofs does not rest on his 
Predigten alone, though these clearly reveal his grasp 
of evangelical truth, and his faculty for exposition and 
application.’ His Guide to the Study of the History of 
Dogma shows that he is a learned and accurate adept in 
ecclesiastical history.’ 

This book is a marvel of comprehensive and con- 
densed information. In one volume of 450 pages the 
genesis of Christian doctrines and ideas is carefully re- 
viewed, and the critical statements of the leading di- 
vines of every age are quoted and considered. For 
lecturers and students in church history the book is a 
rich and convenient manual. For any who have 
been almost oppressed by the vast proportions of Har- 
nack’s Dogmengeschichte, Loofs’ Leitfaden will bring 
timely and real assistance. We have not space to de- 
scribe the book in detail, or to illustrate the theological 
system of the author. He is evidently a disciple of 
Harnack, but is sufficiently independent to inspire con- 
fidence. A passage in the preface to the second edi- 
tion—which was intended to explain his relation to 
Harnack—does not appear in the third edition ; be- 
cause he thinks that every one knows his obligations to 
this distinguished teacher, and also the points of differ- 
ence between them. Dr. Loofs, clearly, does not 
dread the result of an inquiry into the intellectual and 
religious developments which prepared the way tor 
Christianity. He carefully surveys the progress of 
Gentile philosophy with that of Alexandrian and Rab- 
binical thought, and of all other systems which might 
be supposed to contribute to the formation of the doc- 
trines of the Church. But all these together could not 
create the ‘ Personality of Jesus’; and a‘ purely his- 
torical understanding ot Jesus, His work, teaching, and 

' An earlier volume of sermons was published in 1892. 

* Leitfaden sum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, zundchst fiir 
seine Vorlesungen, von F. Loofs, Doctor und Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Halle: dritte verbesserte Auflage. Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1893. 
Another important work is a monograph: Studien tiber die dem 
Johannes von Damaskus zugeschreibenen Parellelen, 1892. 
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selt-consciousness, is impossible.’ On some points Dr. 
Loots seems disposed to yield to critical views, though 
we gather that he holds the canonical authority ot the 
books of the New Testament, and entirely rejects the 
Tiibingen speculation. His works encourage the hope 
that the time has come in Germany when the best re- 
sults of modern inquiry and criticism are to be used in 
the service of a living Christianity. 


HINDRANCES TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF 
CHRIST. 


A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN. 
BY REV. PROFESSOR MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
From The British Weekly (London), December 12, 1895 


THE initial or radical hindrance to the acceptance of 
Christ is, of course, indifference to His offers. ‘The swim- 
mer who is floating in pertect enjoyment disregards the 
life-belt that is lung tohim. As our Lord Himself said, 
‘*They that are whole need not a physician ;"’ and 
they who think themselves whole neglect His offers. 
A sense of sin and a hunger for righteousness and God 
are requisite for the appreciation ot Christ. If there is 
no sense of sin, no kato ot degradation in being 
stained, weakened, misled by our own taults, no pain 
or uneasiness at being separated trom God in whom 
we live, there can be no response to Christ's offers. 


MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING HOLINESS. 


The delay caused by this initial hindrance is often 
prolonged by a misconception regarding the holiness 
which Christ offers. It is conceived as a Pharisaic 
sanctimoniousness, a condition full of restrictions, and 
in which the pulse of life beats slowly and feebly. 
Christ throws open the gates of His kingdom, but men 
turn away with distaste and aversion, partly because to 
enter is to make a final decision, and to shut one’s self 
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up to a limited and monotonous existence. Before 
doing so it is natural, especially in youth, to wish to 
taste life a little more variously, ual to make trial otf 
other kinds of experience. Fulness of lite is a natural 
and a right object of desire. 

The mistake lies in the idea that fulness of life can be 
found anywhere else than in Christ. He has come for 
the express purpose of enlarging, deepening, and _in- 
tensifying life—-‘‘ | am come that they might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly.’’ He is the God- 
appointed source of fulness of life, and until we accept 
and use Him we cannot know the strength, the hope, 
the liberty, the largeness of life that God designs for 
us. A kind of life you may have out of Christ, but it 
is as diflerent from the life you may have in Him as an 
arctic winter is different from a southern summer. A 
‘lant may live in a cellar, but it has a very different 
lite if you take it out to the open sky and sunshine. 
Life out of Christ is life ina cellar: it is a gloomy, 
contracted, fruitless, dying life. A man born deaf, 
dumb, blind, with an imperfect brain, may be called a 
man, but you know how poor a thing his life is, even 
though he himself, never having known anything bet- 
ter, may not be conscious of his lamentable condition. 
But so long as you fail to use what God has provided 
for your full life, you have not that perfect manhood 
He means you to have. There are powers in you un- 
developed, and the best uses and joys of life you miss. 

Do not look, then, at fellowship with Christ as an 
hospital to which you may one day be driven for refuge 
and for succour. Do not even think of it as an accom- 
plishment which you might be the better for, but can get 
along without. But understand that it is the one only 
means by which you can reach the highest, and become 
all you were meant to be. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT RELIGION. 


2. Another hindrance arises from the misconception 
which thinks of religion as concerned solely about the 
life to come, and as not even proposing to bring light 
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and strength into our present concerns. The pro- 
fessed secularist and the practical secularist each says 
to himself: I have occupations and duties now which 
engage all my strength ; and, if there is another world, 
the best preparation for it I can have is to do thorough- 
ly and with all my strength the duties of the present. 
Most men have felt the attraction of this position. It 
has a sound of manly, candid common sense, and ap- 
peals to the Anglo-Saxon within us, to our esteem for 
what is practical. Moreover, it is perfectly true that 
the best preparation for any future world is to do with 
all our fiat the duties of our present state. But, 
after all, the whole question remains, What are the 
duties of our present state? If Christ is to be trusted, 
our very first duty is to believe in Him. This being 
omitted, all energy is spent in vain, If there is a God, 
then it is not merely in the tuture, but now that we 
have relations to Him and duties to Him. If He be 
such a God as Christ revealed, a God with us in love, 
then plainly our whole life must be coloured and influ- 
eael by this presence. God is as much in this world 
as in any possible world ; and if so, our whole life must 
be not a secular, but a godly life, a life we live wel! and 
can only live well in true and frank fellowship with 
God. The mind that can thus divide duties into pres- 
ent and future, into godless and possibly godly, wholly 
misconceives what human life, not to say Divine life, is. 

This idea that religion is a preparation for a future 
world rather than a benefit here and now, a kind of sop 
to Cerberus, making entrance into the world of spirits 
easier, is a mere superstition, and has disastrous con- 
sequences. A few years ago, when Birmingham was 
overtaken by a sudden darkness at mid-day, and it was 
rumoured that the end of the world was come, some 
women appealed to the policeman for protection, and 
finding that even his powers were unequal to the 
emergency, they clubbed their pennies and bought a 
Bible. At such anile superstition we smile, but are 
those shrewd and clever men much wiser who all their 
life-time have pitied the self-denying Christian, and at 
last, with as true and helpless an imbecility, try to arm 
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themselves in a suddenly assumed religion to face the 
life beyond ? 

The truth is, Christ is as much needed for this as for 
any possible life. No matter at what point you touch 
life, whether in science, art, literature, trade, or mere- 
ly in family and social relationships, you can neither do 
the good you ought to do nor get the utmost of good 
apart from Him. Few things are sadder, and yet few 
things are more common, than to find men who have 
been counted successful, lamenting that life has been 
spent on laboriously doing nothing. From this disas- 
trous termination Christ saves us. To every man He 
opens a career. In His kingdom there is no such thing 
as a wasted life. 


DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. 


3. Another common hindrance is that which results 
from unsettled views and difhculties of belief. A young 
man is conscious that his opinions do not square with 
any confession of faith yet published in Christendom. 
He cannot accept all that the Bible declares to be true ; 
the Old Testament miracles bewilder him ; he is doubt- 
ful about many doctrines which are considered to be 
based on the New. In such a state of mind he thinks 
it would be hypocritical and detrimental to his char- 
acter to listen to Christ’s offers and respond to them. 

To such persons two counsels may respectfully be 
given. (1) Make sure that your divergence from the 
traditional beliefs of Christendom is well founded. At 
the present time we are deluged with second-hand 
scepticism. Literary men, who have paid no special 
attention to Christian truth, and are in no sense ex- 
perts, lightly take up opinions regarding the supernatu- 
ral, and give them currency in magazines and news- 
papers. But, of course, no one who takes his religion 
seriously would dream of accepting the views thus dis- 
seminated, any more than he would consult such sources 
instead of a qualified medical man, if he were seriously 
ill, Literary men serve an admirable purpose in our 
social economy, but that purpose is not to give advice 
in matters of religion. And yet the doubts and diff- 
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culties which bar the path of many a man among us, if 
traced to their origin, will be found to have arisen from 
these and other quite insufficient authorities. Let us 
then in the first sine see that our doubts are real and 
well founded, and in the second place (2) and especially 
it is to be borne in mind that it is not the acceptance 
of certain propositions Christ requires of us, but quite 
another thing, personal allegiance. The question is 
not whether we can believe all that other people have 
said about Christ, nor all that they tell us it is impera- 
tive to believe, but whether we can accept Him per- 
sonally as our ideal, our Redeemer, our Supreme. 
His one word is, Follow Me. He does not ask how 
much of this or that confession we have been able to 
believe ; nor does He demand that we shall have this 
or that view about miracles or inspiration or the 
Atonement. What He does demand is that we shall 
give ourselves to Him. 
THE NEEDED SPIRITUAL CONDITION, 

4. Still another hindrance exists in a similar miscon- 
ception of the moral or spiritual condition which is 
needful for the acceptance of Christ's offers. It isa 
not unnatural nor altogether unworthy idea that some 
serious preparation is necessary for taking a step so 
full of consequence. Deeper convictions are perhaps 
felt to be necessary, or a firmer resolve, or a more 
trustworthy purpose of abandoning sin, and a clearer 
and more final consecration to holiness. 1 must wait, 
it is often said, till | am better than I am, till I have a 
truer repentance, a more serious view of life, a stronger 
drawing to God. lam sorry I have not more feeling, 
more sensitiveness about my relation to God ; but I do 
not wish to pretend I am anxious when I am not, nor 
to profess what I do not feel. This is a very common 
state of mind, because it is difficult for any man once 
for all to grasp the idea that Christ has been sent to 
deliver us trom every kind of evil, and especially from 
every kind and stage of spiritual faultiness. Uniformly 
Christ offers Himself to men as they are ; and neces- 
sarily. Whatever be our condition, He and He alone 
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can remedy it. Waiting will do no good. To make 
ourselves more worthy of Him is a hopeless undertak- 
ing. Is it penitence you lack? But penitence of the 
genuine sort is only to be had at the cross. It is only 
in presence of the dying of Christ that a man can 
ender his errors and see them in some measure 
in the light of Divine judgment, that is, of true judg- 
ment. Is it sensitiveness, pain on account of your 
severance from God, shame on account of the degrada- 
tion of your character, real biting hunger for righteous- 
ness? These you cannot expect to have until you ac- 
cept Christ. This spiritual deadness which can neither 
see nor feel as it ought, is the serious element in our 
condition, and if we could rid ourselves of this by any 
means of our own, we should not need a Saviour at all 
The insensibility of which you are conscious, your sur- 
prising indifference to the spiritual aspect of things, 
your unconcern about your relation to God, all this is 
precisely that from which you need salvation, and from 
which Christ offers to save you. 

If, then, any one has been delaying to accept Christ 
because he supposes that some preliminary process 
must be passed through, he should recognise that this 
is a mistake. What Christ offers He offers freely, and 
on the spot, and to all. No preparation is required. 
The preparation for rescue is danger ; and the prepara- 
tion for salvation is sin. Are youasinner? Then to 
you Christ offers Himself. He did not say, *‘ Him that 
cometh unto Me with sufficient earnestness, or with a 
satisfactory repentance, | will in no wise cast out”’ ; 
He did not say, ‘‘ Him that cometh with some fair 
prospect of being of use in My kingdom, I will in no 
wise cast out.’’ He said simply “a unconditionally, 
‘*Him that cometh unto Me, t will in no wise cast 
out.” It is His part to turn us into reliable and ser- 
viceable men. It is our part frankly and humbly to go 
to Him as we are, and to accept everything from Him. 
It is your first, immediate, and most pressing duty to 
believe in Him as given to you by God to be your life. 
‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent.”’ 
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WAITING FOR CONVERSION. 


This state of mind is sometimes still further perplexed 
and entangled with the notion that as conversion is the 
work of the Spirit, we must wait until it shall please 
the Spirit to accomplish this work. Well-intentioned, 
earnest men with subtle mind are often seriously dis- 
turbed and delayed by this snare. But thus to wait 
for the Spirit is really to take credit tor being much 
readier for what is good than God is. We are willing 
and anxious to be united to Christ, but we must wait 
and wait for a delaying God. This certainly is to mis- 
understand God and to interpose a metaphysical difh- 
culty where there is no practical difficulty. God does 
not mock us by setting before us an impossible salva- 
tion. Much that is necessary in saving us is impossible 
to us, but we are not asked to do more than we can 
do. We are asked to believe in Christ's ability to 
make us new men, and to use the means He gives us 
of becoming new men. Others as unable as we have 
believed and have been saved. Whatever God com- 
mands us to do He gives us strength to do, Christ 
bade a man with a withered hand to stretch it out, to 
spread the dead fingers as he spread the fingers of his 
other hand. He bade him do what was an impossi- 
bility, but He gave him strength to do it. The man 
might truly have said, ‘‘ 1 cannot,’ but with a higher 
wisdom, he obeyed. He bids you live, and in His 
word there is life, giving you ability todo His bidding. 
Or, as Christ said of His own words, ‘‘ The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life’’— 
they carry with them power to use them. 


COUNTERFEIT CHRISTIANS. 


Another of the commonest snares which retard ap- 
proach to Christ is the perception that the members of 
Christ’s Church are not always exceptionally good men. 
Many so-called Christians are found to be slippery in 
pecuniary transactions, greedy of gain, full of spite, 
envy, and all uncharitableness. They act as a kind of 
deterrent on those who would, but for them, seek to 
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live as Christians. Many who have had the misfortune 
in their early years to become acquainted with this 
spurious kind of Christian, and have never been brought 
into close contact with genuine Christians, have their 
minds so prejudiced against the Christian religion that 
they never can free themselves of these prepossessions. 
This is unreasonable, but it does notwithstanding delay 
many, who if they were day by day in contact with in- 
contestably good results of Christian faith, might them- 
selves be Christians. Few men independently enquire 
into things for themselves : they allow unreasoned im- 
= to be made upon them by what they meet in 
life. 

But as soon as a man does look at the matter with an 
unprejudiced intelligence, he perceives that in order to 
judge of the efficacy of Christ’s salvation, he must ex. 
amine those who use it, not those who merely say they 
do, or even think they do. Many who bear the name 
of Christ have as little resemblance to Him as the men 
who parade the streets with boards resemble the pic- 
ture they advertise. The mere name of Christian or 
profession of faith in Christ works no charm. We can 
measure His influence only by observing the lives of 
those who faithfully put themselves under it. You do 
not judge the efficiency of a drill-sergeant by the slouch- 
ing gait of the man who has indeed enrolled himself 
in a volunteer corps, but has never appeared at a sin- 
gle drill, and is shortly to have his name taken off the 
books. You do not judge of the efficacy of a foreign 
climate in curing disease by the dying man who has 
spoken much of going abroad, and professed great faith 
in the virtues of certain climates, but has never tried 
them. You do not condemn a system of education be- 
cause the truants, dunces, and idlers are not turned 
out admirable scholars. It is quite as senseless to judge 
the religion of Christ by the conduct of men who have 
nothing Christian about them but the name, who could 
not tell you what the religion of Christ is, and who 
certainly have never put themselves under His influ- 
ence. 

But we may go further, and assert that the very 
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existence of these counterfeit Christians is evidence 
that there are genuine Christians somewhere, and that 
they are valuable and esteemed. In countries where 
there is no genuine coin, where money is not the me- 
dium of exchange, of course there is no counterfeit. 
The presence of what is counterfeit in religion or any- 
thing else should only have the effect of making us 
careful that we ourselves receive the real and not the 
spurious thing, But a man might as well refuse his 
week's wage because a fellow-workman had received a 
bad shilling as refuse to have anything to do with re- 
ligion because he has in some cases seen it to be worth- 
less and false. He does not refuse his week's wage on 
any such silly pretext, because he likes the money and 
knows he needs it ; and if he excuses himself from ac- 
cepting salvation on the score that so many church- 
members are none the better of it, it is obvious to all 
but himself that his real reason tor declining salvation 
is that he does not like it or does not know his need 
of it. , 

It will be a thousand pities if the folly, self-decep- 
tion, or hypocrisy of some professed Christians should 
prevail to prevent or delay any of us from attaching 
ourselves to Christ. To accept such persons as the 
representatives of Christ is to pay them a tribute they 
little deserve. Fairness of mind, and a regard to our 
own best interests, should save us from accepting them 
as such. And independence of mind should be enough 
to lead us to sweep them out of our path and consider 
Christ tor ourselves, and make trial of His influence in 
our own life. Itisof ourselves we must at last give an 
account, not of others, not of the Church at large. 
We are individually as much bound to consider and to 
accept Christ as if His offers came to us only. Other 
men are no more obliged to do justice to these offers 
than you are. Though the love of Christ had never 
yet been appreciated, it is your part now to appreciate 
it. Though the grace and fulness of Christ had never 
yet been used, it is your part to use His grace to the 
full. The man who has hindered you by his superficial 
profession and inconsistent life is no more bound to be 
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a true Christian than you yourself are. And if you say 
in yourself, ‘‘ But | make no profession,’ and think 
you thus sufficiently excuse yourself from all Christian 
living, you practise on yourself a very common, but a 
very shallow and unworthy deception. You escape 
the guilt of an unworthy profession by the guilt of 
making none. And really between the soldier who re- 
fuses to go into battle, and him who goes into battle 
but runs away, there is not so very much to choose. 

Ultimately the question is, How ought I to respond 
to this person who makes to all men these demands and 
these offers? Here is One who has wholly given Him- 
self to the interests of men, and by doing so has intro- 
duced into the world new hopes, who claims to set the 
world on right lines, and summons all men to aid in 
working out His ideas and will. Am I to refuse this 
summons ; am I to pursue my own selfish ends, disre- 
rarding this invitation to live in and for my fellows ? 

jere is One who is certainly the purest, the strongest, 
the highest, the truest who has ever crossed this earth, 
and this supreme Being offers to me a friendship of the 
closest and most enduring kind—what must I think of 
myself it I refuse it? What must I think of myself if-I 
know that there is such a Person and I yet do not de- 
light in the knowledge ; if I know that it is possible for 
me to serve Him and I do not eagerly devote myself 
to that service? Is there not that within us that tells 
us that connection with Him is salvation, and the very 
spring and joy of life? No man can lightly put aside 
such questions. You have a duty to Christ: what 
is it? 


THE EXPOSURE OF CARDINAL MANNING.’ 


From The British Weekly (London), January 23, 1896. 


Who is Mr. Edmund Sheridan Purcell? Why was 
he chosen to write Cardinal Manning’s life? These 
' Life of Cardinal Manning, — of Westminster. By 


Edmund Sheridan Purcell, Member of the Roman Acadenty of Let- 
ters... Two vols. (Macmillan.) 
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be great mysteries, on the first of which avery slender 
ray of illumination is thrown. Mr. Purcell is a mem- 
ber of the Roman Academy of Letters. On the second 
we have at present no light, or no light at least that 
we should care to indicate. However highly Mr. 
Purcell’s literary talents may be esteemed at Rome, it 
is safe to say they would win tor him no recognition 
here. This biography is an enormous work, and we 
have conscientiously read every page of it. To say 
that throughout, trom the beginning to the end, the 
reader is fast in the stocks of the prosiest prose would 
be very inadequate. When the unfortunate critic has 
read himself almost blind, he begins to despair of the 
end ever coming, of ever obtaining deliverance from 
the body ot this death. Never once does Mr. Purcell 
sharpen our wits with a pungent phrase or put us in 
communication with the larger style of thought. To 
say that he is not a scholar would be an extravagant 
compliment. There is something positively bump- 
tious in his incapacity. He is quite illiterate in his 
stvle, often ungrammatical, often nearly, it not quite, 
unintelligible. His book ositively swarms with blun- 
ders of the worst kind. We have marked over a hun- 
dred errors, many of them so gross as to prove that 
the writer is wholly unacquainted with the recent his- 
tory of English thought, and to that extent quite in- 
capable of writing Cardinal Manning's life. He has 
the detestable habit ot oo and going back which 
marks a bad speaker. We retrace one step tor every 
two we advance. Clumsy summaries precede the 
original documents included. The narrative moves 
with no continuity or flow. Again and again the 
ground is gone over once more, and the general im- 
pression of the book, so far as it is a history, is one of 
the direst confusion. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that Mr. 
Purcell is a righteous and merciless critic, and that 
his biography abounds in interesting and important 

matter. <A new style of biography, as of most things, 
is coming into vogue. Mr. Froude in his dealings w ith 
Carlyle was the first to set the fashion. Mr. Froude, 
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however, while furnishing liberally the materials most 
damaging to his subject, steadily endeavoured to ex- 
tenuate or palliate these in his commentary. Mr. Pur- 
cell makes no such attempt. For Manning's character 
he has a contempt mitigated only by his admiration of 
what seems to i a successtul and brilliant career. 
Whatever Manning may have been, Mr. Purcell recog- 
nises that he played a great part in affairs, that he rose 
to a high place in the Roman Church, that he died 
eminent and influential. But in going over the numer- 
ous wartares of his hero, Mr. Purcell makes it plain 
that he looks upon him as steadily and even passion- 
ately ambitious and quite unscrupulous. Manning had 
no loyalty, no friendship, no truth. He coveted power 
and he pursued it with the utmost tenacity. He was 
patient of drudgery, of repulse, of temporary failure, 
and in the end he grasped almost everything on which 
his heart was set. Of course, these propositions are 
not set forth in their literal nakedness, and Mr. Pur- 
cell tries at times to sav a generous thing. When he 
does so, his pen is even more stiff and unwilling than 
usual. 

The first volume of the biography is devoted to 
Manning’s Anglican life, which was chequered and 
not upon the whole triumphant. He was first led to 
religious thoughts under the evangelical influence of 
Miss Bevan, afterwards Mrs. Mortimer. It is not 
safe to assert a negative about Mr. Purcell’s great 
work, but we cannot remember that he has thought it 
worth mentioning that Mrs. Mortimer was the author 
ot *‘ The Peep of Day’’ and other books which have 
given to millions of children their first knowledge of 
religion. Manning's tepmer, however, from the be- 
ginning was unevangelical. Of this the reader who 
has perused his early sermons cannot be in doubt. 
Yet he hesitated very much in his following of New- 
man and the Tractarians. Indeed, he never was 
heartily one of them. His mind was set upon ecclesi- 
astical advancement, and he obtained at an early age 
the archdeaconry of Chichester. He was then in 
favour with the Evangelicals and the Record, a journal 
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which then exercised an unaccountable power. He 
incurred the suspicion of that party, however, by his 
approaches to Newman, while = lost Newman's con- 
fidence by forsaking him when he was under a cloud. 
Mr. Purcell, with his habitual candour, explains that 
Manning hated to be identified with a har og cause, 
and believed that the Tractarian movement was a 
hopeless one. Among his warmest friends at that 
time was Mr. Gladstone, many of whose letters and 
conversations are printed. It is interesting to read 
them and to note the touching futility of the states- 
man’s attempts to guide religious thought, of his hopes 
of influence in that region when his political work was 
done, hopes not without a certain nobleness were it 
only on account of their persistency. It seemed fora 
time as it Manning would be a bishop, but he was too 
subtle, too crafty, and contrived at ast to incur sus- 
picion on every side. For a time as Archdeacon of 
Chichester he entered into the London world with 
great relish. He tried to obtain the apt yg 
Lincoln's Inn, but, though warmly supported by M 

Gladstone, he did not succeed. At last he began to 
fret at the comparative obscurity of -his position, and 
much more at the apparent hopelessness of his pros- 
pects. For long he inclined towards Rome and car- 
ried on a secret correspondence in which he made his 
doubts and tendencies articulate. At the same time, 
in public he continued to yo the utmost faith in 
the Church of England. Mr. Purcell very justly says 
that a difficult moral problem emerges, a problem that 
we are hardly called upon to solve. As it grew plainer 
that Manning would not soon succeed, and might never 
succeed in torcing the door of a bishopric, he made up 
his mind to go. He did so with a natural reluctance. 
He would have to abandon the place made sacred by 
his brief married lite. We have often been reminded 
in reading these chapters of Lamennais'’ early letters. 
There is in both at first sight the same dark, gloomy, 
hopeless view of life. A closer examination shows 
that Manning's melancholy was much more sentimen- 
tal. He was not atraid like Lamennais. He was not 
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embittered. He saw what was dark and evil, but he 
believed there were powers within him and in league 
with him that could encounter it. Indeed, there is 
something admirable in the steady persistency ot his 
will. Some natures—and perhaps Lamennais was 
one of them—have defeat worked into their very com- 
position, but Manning had not. He laid his account 
with temporary checks and reverses. He looked at 
them calmly and was not unduly discouraged. The 
world was to him a constant challenge ot opportunity, 
and he never desisted from the fight. In his strenuous 
life there were no ornaments or episodes. So far as 
this biography shows, he read very little. He indulged 
in no hobby. He made up his mind to be a great 
ecclesiastical power in the world, and he succeeded in 
his aim. 

It has been said that Nature sets limits about her 
conscription tor spiritual fields, as the State does in 
physical warfare. This was never admitted by Man- 
ning. He was forty-four when he entered the Church 
of Rome, and he set himself at once to the task before 
him. At first one is reminded of Lamennais leaving 
his books and his fields at La Chénaie, of the ‘* inex- 
yressible sinking of heart” with which he bade them 
Larewell for ever. He speaks about his feeling ‘* much 
human sorrow and human sadness,” but he rallies 
uickly—‘‘ in how many ways is this life what I most 
dade” Without delay, but without undue haste, he 
set himself to win influence in the Church of Rome. 
At first his course was difficult. He was regarded 
with great dislike and made many mistakes. But he 
knew his own mind, and he laid a plan which was ulti- 
mately successtul. He associated himself with Cardi- 
nal Wiseman and did his very utmost to win influence 
at Rome. Cardinal Wiseman’s last years were lonely 
and troublous, and Manning's policy was to make 
himself indispensable to the old man, and in due time 
to succeed him as Archbishop of Westminster. Tow- 
ards Rome his attitude—no doubt quite sincerely— 
was that of the most abject and fawning servility. His 
way of speaking about the Pope was comparable to 
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nothing but Llamaism. He made such extravagant 
assertions about the temporal power of the Papacy as 
almost shocked the Pope himself. He took pains also 
to secure an instrument in the Vatican, a certain Mon- 
signor Talbot, ot whom Mr. Purcell speaks contemp- 
tuously, but who seems to have served Manning with 
remarkable fidelity and skill. There was a Dr. Erring- 
ton in his way. Errington was the natural successor 
ot Wiseman, and the most tortuous and prolonged 
negotiations were necessary in order to get rid of his 
claim. That was accomplished at last, and Dr. Erring- 
ton lived and died, after the storm was over, in edity- 
ing submission and obedience, taking no pains to justily 
himself or to state his case. Wiseman lived long 
enough to give his astute friend time, but when the 
vacancy actually occurred, Manning found the oppo- 
sition to him very strong. It was an opposition 
grounded partly on dislike of converts, but mainly on 
suspicion of Manning’s own character. However, the 
thing was successfully carried through. After many mu- 
tations, fears, and doubts, Manning attained the object 
of his ambition and became Archbisho » of Westminster. 

Then came his next triumph in connection with the 
declaration of infallibility. He was a member ot the 
Vatican Council, where he made it the end and aim of 
all his energies and labours to secure the definition ot 
Papal intallibility. All his gifts found play in this as- 
tonishing achievement. In the Council and out of the 
Council he was indefatigable. He employed the intlu- 
ence of women, of priests, of newspapers, of politi- 
cians, and fought his opponents without rest and with- 
out scruple, triumphing, as every one knows, at the 
last. This, as his biographer says, was the culminating 
point in his career. His action pleased Pius IX. im- 
mensely. Manning had access to him, and declared 
that his pontificate was one that had reached over the 
whole extent of the Church with greater power than 
that of any other Pope in the whole succession. From 
Pius IX. he received a cardinal's hat, and, verily, de- 
served his reward. But when Leo XIII. succeeded 
Pius, the influence of Manning was over. ; 
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Then came the most discreditable action in the whole 
of Manning's career, the most discreditable action of 
which we have ever read in the life of any ecclesiastic. 
Mr. Purcell relates the facts and says little about them, 
but he lets his own estimate of their significance appear 
plainly enough. Here the story must be told very 
briefly. To Newman, Manning had been steadily and 
bitterly hostile. This may have been partly trom re- 
sentment of Newman's old opinion ot fies, and partly 
from the honest beliet that Newman was not a hearty 
Catholic, but a deserter who could not feel happy in 
the victory of the alien arms, and who would, if he 
could, go back to the camp where he belonged. The 
dispute between the two men never became a mere 
chimney-sweeps’ quarrel, but it was intense all the 
same. Manning broke utterly with the Church of 
England and his old triends in it. We do not find this 
passage in Mr. Purcell’s biography, but we quote it 
trom one of Manning's later books : ‘‘ Every Catholic 
must watch with satisfaction every change, moral or 
political, which weakens the hold of the Church of 
England on the country.’” Cardinal Wiseman had ex- 
pressed the warmest sympathy with the Church of 
England and his hopes that its influence would increase, 
and Newman kept some of his early friendships to the 
very last. By Manning’s action Newman was for 
many years thrown into the shade. He was viewed 
with disfavour and suspicion by Pius LX., and was de- 
nied a sphere for exercising his great gifts. When 
Pius IX. died, the Catholic laity of England, who had 
resented this neglect of their greatest priest, sent rep- 
resentatives to Cardinal Manning and expressed to him 
the desire, so widely felt, that Newman should be 
raised to the dignity of Cardinal. This was a great 
blow, and Manning bent his head and remained silent 
for some moments. Recovering his self-possession, he 
rose to the occasion and offered to write a letter to 
Rome giving the substance of the statements drawn 
up in support of this request. The letter made an im- 
pression on Leo, and an answer was written to Man- 
ning to the effect that the Pope had intimated his de- 
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sire to raise Newman to the rank of Cardinal. Man- 
ning sent this to Newman's bishop, and the bishop in 
a letter replied: ‘* Dr. Newman is most profoundly 
touched and moved by this very great mark of consi id- 
eration on the part of the Sovereign Pontiff, and I am 
thoroughly confident that nothing stands in the way of 
his most grateful acceptance, except what he tells me 
greatly distresses him, namely, having to leave the 
Oratory at a critical moment of its existence, and when 
it is just beginning to develop new members, and the 
impossibility of his beginning a new life at his advanced 
age."’ Manning chose to believe that Newman had re- 
fused the Pope's offer, and caused a statement to be 
published that Dr. Newman had excused himself from 
accepting the purple. Newman wrote to the Duke of 
Norfolk denying this, and the Duke, not having the 
remotest suspicion that Cardinal Manning was the 
author of the report in the papers, forwarded to him 
Newman's letter. A paragraph was also printed in 
the Guardian which, oath Mr. Purcell does not say 
so, we are quite safe in taking as having been commu- 
nicated by Newman's intimate friend, Dr. Church. 
Manning saw that it was no use to: try to keep the 
gamé up any longer, and hasted to make his explana- 
tion at the Vatican. He received the dry reply that 
the author was usually a better interpreter than an- 
other of his own words. It is not surprising that there 
was never any cordiality between Newman and Man- 
ning after that. Manning was fully convinced of the 
enormous evils that would occur on Newman's pro- 
motion, and he took means to prevent it, for which his 
biographer does not conceal his contempt, and which 
prove that in matters of the kind he was absolutely 
without scruple. The incident seems to have left a 
most unfavourable impression on the Pope, who con- 
sidered that Manning had greatly erred in judgment 
and prudence and ceased to consult him. In the whole 
transaction Newman shines, as Mr. Purcell takes pains 
to show. 

We have not space left, else we should have tried to 
show that in some respects Mr. Purcell does Manning 
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injustice. He does not attach sufhcient importance to 
Manning's sermons. They are too faultless, like the 
victures that Mr. Ruskin criticises, “ which Carlo 
Holci has polished into inanity.’’ But they have great 
merits, and they have, what is not to be found in this 
book from end to end, a sincere and highly wrought 
devotional feeling. Mr. Purcell comments, not very 
kindly, on Manning's strange reticence about his mar- 
riage and his great bereavement. Was it not right 
that the expression of his thoughts should be strictly 
impersonal? But there is indirect expression, as those 
know who have read in his sermons sentences in which 
his life is distilled, and which have behind them, at 
least, the weight of a large capital of feeling. In his 
later days Manning attempted to mediate between the 
Church of Rome and the religious public. He took a 
great part in temperance reform. Mr. Purcell does 
not sympathise with him in this, and assails him with 
clumsy brutality for his support of Mr. Stead. But he 
undoubtedly brought the Church into greater favour 
with the English ‘wer pe by asserting her power asa 
moral force. He had also the gift of addressing him- 
self with a simple confidence and a fireside plainness 
to the democracy. Hence his life did not shrink and 
dwindle, but rather grew to the last. The beginning 
and the end of his days contain work that may endure. 
Certainly there is need that our religious minds should 
more deeply interest themselves in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, but as for the mere ecclesiastic—the waters go 
over his head. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 
From 7he Outlook (New York), December 21, 1895. 


Whoever has read Dr. Matheson’s book, ‘‘ The Spiritual Develop- 
ment of St. Paul,’’ will understand the peculiar fitness of the choice 
of Dr. Matheson by 7he Outlook as writer of this paper in our gen- 
eral series. George Matheson is now about fifty-three years old, is a 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, has been nearly thirty years 
in the ministry, and for about ten years pastor of St. Bernard's 
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Church, Edinburgh. His scholarly attainments are the more remark- 
ake 1 that his sight was lost before he entered the University. 
Among his best-known books (besides that named above) are ‘* Nat 
ural Ele ments of Revealed Religion,’’ ‘* The Reli gious Be aring ys of 
Evolution,’’ '‘ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” My Aspirations 
Voices of the Spirit,"’ and a volume of * a Songs. tn The 
Outlook for September 7th last will be found, an English letter 
from the senior editor, the account of a visit to St Bernard's, and af 
the impression made by Dr. Matheson as a preacher. We quote a 


few words from that article: ‘‘In nine years’ time he has made St 
Bernard’s Parish Church one of the famous churches of Edinburgh, 
and not only do men and women come from all over the city, but 
rers come from afar, to hear the now famous blind preacher of 
urgh. For he is blind—stone blind. A fathetic interest at- 
taches to the service from the moment when he enters, led to the pul 
pit stairs by his attendant. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, 
*What the audience give me in spray, I give them back in drops.’ 
The audience can give nothing to the blind preacher, unless by some 
mysterious telepathic communication. He cannot know whether the 
church is full or empty, nor whether the congregation is attentive or 
listless. His inspi ration must be in himself, his theme, or his God ; 
it cannot be in his auditors.’ 





THE figures of the New Testament are representa- 
tive men; each stands for some phase of the soul. 
Matthew is the type of conservatism, ‘‘ that it might 
be fulfilled." Mark is the symbol of present action, 
‘* straightway he commanded."’ Luke is the embodi- 
ment of human sympathy. John is the loved of the 
ideal. Nathaniel is the child ; Nicodemus is the stu- 
dent ; Peter is the youth ; Thomas is the reflective and 
somewhat careworn man. No portrait in this gallery 
is without its special significance. 

What is Paul? It seems at first sight equivalent to 
asking ‘‘ What is Shakespeare ?"’ It appears as if the 
only word which would describe him is myriad-mind- 
edness. And yet, to my mind, the remarkable feature 
about Paul is not variety but unity—not the diversity 
of his experiences, but the one thread which connects 
them. If I were asked to state in a single phrase what 
Paul represents, | would say, ‘‘ The pilgrim’ S$ progress. 

l sec say that his life, as indicated in the historical 
order of his epistles, describes the normal course 
through which each C hristian is to journey in his pas- 


sage trom the scene of shadows into the happy land of 
Beulah. 
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l say, ‘‘ the normal course."’ But the point I wish 
to emphasize is that to Paul himself it was very abnor- 
mal. He was the initiator of that which has since be- 
come chronic and habitual. The course proposed for 
the Old Testament pilgrims was the very opposite of 
that prescribed for Paul. Theirs was a march from 
the desert into the promised land ; Paul's was a prog- 
ress from the promised land into the desert. They 
began with the valley, passed up to the plain, and ok 
ed on the height ; he began with the height, passed 
down to the plain, and ended with the valley. They 
proceeded from law to love ; he descended from love 
to law. They set up their ladder on the earth and 
tried to reach the heavens ; he fixed his ladder in the 
heavens and tried to reach the earth. 

It was not only from the men of the Old Testament 
that Paul was thus distinguished ; his experience was 
equally marked out from the original Apcetion— tiie 
men of transition between the old andthe new. These 
proceeded from the human to the divine. They gazed 
first on the Christ of the flesh. They followed the 
steps of the Son of man from the cradle to the cross ; 
when the crown came, their pilgrimage was over. 
But Paul began with the crown. His first sight of the 
Christ was the Christ glorified. He knew the power 
of His resurrection before he felt the fellowship of His 
sufferings. His progress was a progress backward. 
He had begun with the light of immortality ; he had 
to retrace his steps to take up the life of time. It was 
an abnormal experience, though it was to become uni- 
versal. He was the first of the new régime, and for a 
while the only one. He says he was ‘‘ born out of due 
time.’’ I understand him to mean, not that he was 
born too late, but that he was born too soon. He 
claimed to have a vision of the Christian life which was 
above his age, before his day, in advance of his con- 
temporaries. He claimed to be the follower of One 
whose progress had been from heaven to earth, who 
had begun with the form of God and ended with the 
form of a servant, who had emptied himself step by 
step into sympathy with things beneath him, and 
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paused not, rested not, until he had made the human 
divine. The progress of St. Paul was like that of his 
Master—a progress downward. 

He begins in the air—in the other world. He has 
been caught up to meet his Lord, and the earth disap- 
pears from his view. He sees nothing but the second 
advent ; he hears nothing but the lasttrump. All per- 
spective has vanished ; the end is at the door. Christ 
is coming ; in a little while he will be here. What is 
this world to any man? Before his descending shout 
of triumph its proudest pomps shall melt away. Be- 
tore the first gaze of the man of Tarsus there floated 
the form of only one Christ—the Christ of resurrec- 
tion. The light which smote him from heaven put out 
all the candles of earth. Everything below that sun 
became a thing of insignificance. The kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them vanished like smoke. 
Their inhabitants became as grasshoppers, their events 
as water-drops. The only bells heard were the bells 
of the New Tiwi, and they summoned all men to 
a cathedral above. 

Then there came a cloud; I know not when, I know 
not how. I only know it was somewhere between the 
Thessalonians and the Galatians. In his letter to Cor. 
inth he speaks of it as a thorn; in his letter to Rome 
he describes it as a warfare; both are introduced as 
retrospects of a dark, and to some extent a surmount- 
ed, past. The cause of the cloud I cannot tell ; prob- 
ably it was something external. But the main point is 
that it was something which made Paul feel himself less 
ready for his change. The second advent moves fur- 
ther off ; the world looms nearer. He finds that the 
light which fell upon him at Damascus was like the 
deluge ; it had only covered the old world—not an- 
nihilated it. There were two natures within him— 
Saul and Paul. For the first time in his life he felt 
thoroughly bad. What right had he to struggle ? 
Had he not tasted of the heavenly gift; had he not 
seen the Lord? Where was the blessedness he had 
known in Arabia? Where was the joy with which he 
had written to Thessalonica? Where was the exulta- 
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tion with which he had been taken up to the third 
heaven? What was this that had come to him—this 
flesh lusting against the spirit, this law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind? Was not this 
spiritual death? The strong soul of yesterday beat 
upon his breast and cried, ‘*O wretched man that | 
am !”’ 
Then came a new gleam of glory, and it came, not 
from the third heaven, but from the very mist into 
which Paul had wandered. It brought a great mes- 
sage to his soul. It said: Your seeming fall is a rise. 
You are further removed trom death now than you 
were in your hour of immediate vision. The true sign 
of spiritual life is spiritual dissatisfaction. There is 
nothing which justifies a man like his belief in the 
existence of a beauty which he himself cannot reach. 
Paul has come a step down his ladder, which means 
a step up his pilgrimage. He has come nearer to the 
earth. He has passed from sight to faith—from an 
ideal of perfect satistaction to an ideal which eludes 
him by its glory. But already another step was pre- 
— What was that glory in Christ which had 
itherto eluded him? It was love. The moment Paul 
said, ‘‘ I believe in love,’’ he had put out his foot for a 
further step downward. Hitherto, however beautiful, 
his experience had been mainly personal. He had found 
rest to his own soul. But that is not the half of the 
Christian life. Paul's deepest Christianity was yet to 
come. He had begun with sight ; his passage from the 
Thessalonians to the Galatians had been a passage from 
sight to faith ; his passage from the Galatians to the 
Corinthians is a passage from faith to love. You say 
‘it was a very short time in which to make such a 
transition.’’ Yes; but the transitions of God's Spirit 
are, in their last result, almost momentary. I can well- 
nigh hear the very hour strike in which he passed over 
the line. The man who wrote the magnificent hymn 
of the thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians has made a 
leap ; and when he touches the ground it is no longer 
the old ground, but a plane higher in God’s sight, be- 
cause lower in the sight of man. 
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Can you fail to observe that from this time onward 
the teaching of Paul takes another channel ? it becomes 
less personal, more humanitarian. Even his view of 
predestination is to my mind the result of his new 
breadth, not of his old narrowness. He sees that a 
mother’s love is always predestinating love. When a 
mother foreknows that her child is about to come into 
the world, even before its birth, she conforms it to an 
image ; she figures to herself what she would like it to 
be. That is, in my opinion, the metaphor which glit- 
tered before the eyes of the great Apostle when he pro- 
cli timed that the All-Father had predestinated his chil- 
dren “to be conformed to the image of his Son.’ 
Divine Love, foreknowing that its children were about 
to be born, ere ever they my a character, ere ever they 
had a being, planned for them a destiny ot glory, fig- 
ured them in the likeness of the most beautiful thing it 
knew, and said within itself, ‘‘ I baptize them into the 
name of Jesus."’ Nay, was not baptism into Christ's 
name itself simply the predestination of love—the ex- 
pression in the heart of the Divine Parent ol a great, 
an unquenchable desire that the new convert should 
rise to heights altogether unearthly, and attain to noth- 
ing less than the image of the Son? 

Paul has now reached what he himself calls the glory 
of the cross. He had begun with the crown—the sight 
of the Christ of resurrection. He had passed from 
sight to taith—the vision of an ideal which was beyond 
him, and after which he must strive. He has now 
come from faith to love—the perception that others 
have an ideal as well as he. Has Paul now arrived at 
the terminus? No. He has reached the knowledge 
that the cross is the glory of God ; but there is a step 
beyond even the at—he must “rejoice in ope of the 
glory of God."’ Faith in Christ was the parent of love, 
because it was the belief in love ; but Paul makes the 
further discovery that love is the parent of hope. He 
says, in so many words, that the reason why he is not 
ashamed to hope is that the love of God is shed abroad 
in his heart on v. §). He was of a spirit not 
naturally sanguine; I have heard him called a pes- 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL. 541 
simist. In his Epistle to the Thessalonians his main 
hope tor the nfien + seems to have been that a divine 
“ager is keeping things from being worse ; and truly 
ie was right. But when the enthusiasm of the cross 
burst upon him, hope had a deeper revelation to bring. 
We again hear the clock strike as he passes the line. 
He had spoken of justification by faith ; he had called 
love ‘a more excellent way ;'’ he was now to cry, 
‘“We are saved by hope.” Love was the parent of 
hope. Nodoubtthe parent was greater than the child ; 
yet the child was indispensable to the support of the 
parent. And, with this latest birth in the soul of Paul, 
there comes a widening of his horizon. There is noth- 
ing which tells such ‘ive as a letter, and often most in 
the things it does not say. Already in the Epistle to 
the Romans we begin to catch breezes—currents of air 
which apprise us that there is an opening somewhere 
not faraway. As we advance beyond the boundaries 
of that Epistle, the current freshens. He tells the 
Philippians in express terms that the purpose of God's 
heart was that every man in every place should bend 
his knee in prayer. A few miles more and we are out 
in the open, with the gusts of the great sea around us. 
As we pass from the coasts of Philippi we are in a new 
element—an element of breadth, | had almost said of 
secularism, an element which increases in strength, 
from the outpouring of the letter to Ephesus, until 
those notes of pastoral counsel which speak the last 
farewell. 

What is this new element in Paul? I have called it 
secularism ; it would be more correct to call it the ex- 
tension of the sacred. Hitherto, Paul had seen in 
Christ merely the head of a body of members. But 
now he began to see more. Christ was the head of the 
Church, but was he not also head of the State—of all 
rincipalities and powers? Was not this magnificent 
Rouen Empire, however unconsciously to itself, al- 
ready the kingdom of God? Was not Caesar as much 
the servant of Christ as 4e was, albeit he knew it not? 
Was this world a secular system at all? Was the dis- 
tinction between Church and State a real one? would 
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not the fullness of time show that all things had been 
‘‘ gathered together in Christ’’? As he approached 
Rome, and as the spectacle of Roman unity swam be- 
fore his eyes, he asked himself if Christ’s kingdom 
would be less incorporative than this kingdom of man. 
He asked himself if this Roman unity was really the 
work of Cesar, if it was not itself only a product ot 
that divine order which had arranged thrones and 
een mre and powers. So asking, so thinking, 
aul stepped into the world again. He came back to 
the haunts from which his conversion had lifted him ; 
he claimed them for Christ. He found the land of 
Beulah on the earthly side. For the second time in his 
life he preached the things which once had been alien 
to him. Very beautiful to my mind is the passage, 
Ephesians iii., 14 and 15, in which he declares that the 
idea of tamily life is modeled after the relationship ot 
the Fatherin heaven. Beautiful, because I think there 
was atime when Paul would not have said it—a time 
of storm and stress below, ot dazzling light above, 
when the radiance of the heavenly vision had blinded 
him to earthly ties. Beautiful, too, because it is no ac- 
cidental utterance. Itis the keynote of his latest song. 
If his morning carol is to the Christ of the heavens, his 
evening lay is to the Christ of the home; if he begins 
with love on the wing, he ends with love in the nest. 
All his latest notes are of home. 

I cannot better conclude than by placing side by side 
Paul's earliest and latest ideals of Christian joy—the 
one from his first letter, the other almost trom his last. 
He says to the Thessalonians, ‘* We shall be caught up 
together in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air ;’’ 
he says to Titus, ‘‘ The grace that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.’’ Do I 
say that at the close of his pilgrimage he has found his 
first experience to be untrue? No; rather tor the first 
time has he discovered its real value. He has found 
that the advantage of going up is the new strength we 
get for coming down. The bird that at dawn sings in 
the uplands may be heard in the afternoon on the ledge 
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of an office wall; but the song on the office wall has 
been learned in the uplands. Moses had the vision of 
Nebo betore coming down to the common lot of men ; 
but the vision of Nebo helped him to come down. 
Paul's first revelation was the sight of immortality, but 
the sight of immortality gave value to the earth ; and 
he who began with the vision of the ascending Christ 
was bound sooner or later to recognize the possibilities 
of “ this present world.”’ 


THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 
From 7he British Weekly (London), January 2, 1896. 


' PROFESSOR RAMSAY, whose world-known researches 
and travels have made him exceptionally familiar with 
the whole problem, delivered a very important speech 
on the Armenian atrocities at a meeting held in Aber- 
deen. He has been kind enough, in response to our 
request, to send us the manuscript of his speech, and 
we print it in full, assured that it will be read with the 
deepest interest.—Ep. B. W.| 

MOTION, 

That this meeting records its profound sorrow that the united efforts 
of the Great Powers of Europe, so faras is at present known, even 
after all the news of the terrible massacres at Sassoun had been 
confirmed by decisive evidence, have utterly failed to prevent the 
recurrence of deliberately planned massacres in various parts of 
Asiatic Turkey ; and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the British Government. 


In support of this motion, which has been placed in 
my hands, I wish to speak in the most temperate and 
measured terms, and to present to you the facts strictly 
as they are. I venture to — the motion on three 
grounds : (1) on account of the long-continued oppres- 
sion and the brutal treatment of the Armenians in the 
past; they have been enslaved for centuries; their 
peaceable, law-abiding spirit exposed them to the con- 
tempt of the dominant Turks and tothe brutality of the 
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rude barbarian Kurdish tribes who dwell in the same 
country beside them. At last the contact with Euro- 
peans and the gradual increase of education has awak- 
ened them to realise that a certain degree of liberty 
and of personal satety is the fundamental right of all 
men, the gift of God which all men ought to have and 
are bound to claim. In 1820 Greece claimed from the 
Turks that fundamental right to personal safety ; she 
claimed it amid the almost universal sympathy of Eu- 
rope, she fought for it with the aid of volunteers from 
several European countries, and most of all from Great 
Britain ; Byron, Finlay the historian, General Church, 
a hero of chivalry and unselfishness, with many others, 
gave them their lite, their money, and their toil ; and, 
when at last the power of Turkey seemed about to tri- 
umph over their small numbers, the ships of united 
Europe destroyed the Turkish fleet and re-created the 
Greek nation. The spirit of self-respect and freedom 
has slowly travelled eastwards. About seventy years 
later the same aspirations awakened in the Armenians. 
I grant that these aspirations pointed to revolt in the 
near future; | grant that these aspirations were en- 
couraged by agitators, and that the: dream of a tree 
Armenia was beginning to take shape in the minds of 
the people. Those who think that this was an unpar- 
donable crime must consider that Greece should still 
be enslaved to Turkey ; they must consider that the 
north of Italy should still be subject to Austria, and 
Naples to the Bourbons. I think, my Lord Provost, 
that | may, with your full sympathy, say in this meet- 
ing that we do not think like that. And why should 
we deny to Armenia what we permit to Greece and to 
Italy? 1 do not represent to you the Armenians as 
faultless people, as angels on earth who do no wrong 
and are purely lovable. On the contrary, of all the 
many races whom I| have mixed with in Turkey, there 
is none whom I have liked so little as the Armenians, 
none whose character has seemed to me in general so 
repellent, so selfish, so little alive to the loftier motives, 
so bound down in the lowest estimate of life according 
to the standard of money and money alone. There is 
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no race in Turkey amid whom I have found so little 
interest in my poor researches, none to whom I owe so 
little personal gratitude for kindness shown to a travel- 
ler in trouble, none who have so invariably treated me 
as a stranger sent among them only to be fleeced. _Per- 
sonally, I have tar kinder memories of the Kurds, the 
least pleasing of the Mohammedan tribes of Turkey, 
than of the Armenians. But in the Armenians we must 
not expect those nobler virtues that spring only from 
the soil of freedom ; we must remember the effects that 
are produced by centuries of slavery, centuries of sub- 
jection to insult and scorn, centuries in which nothing 
that belonged to the Armenian, neither his property, 
his life, his house, his person, nor his tamily, was sacred 
or safe from violence, capricious and unprovoked and 
irresistible. 1 do not mean that every Armenian sul- 
fered in those ways ; but that every one lived in dan- 
ger, and knew that he lived in danger, from any chance 
disturbance or riot. He knew, too, that in bribery of 
the officials lay his only chance of redress, and his best 
chance of escape. He knew that any mark of spirit or 
courage would be certain to draw down immediate pun- 
ishment. Naturally and necessarily, the bravest were 
killed, the submissive remained in life, and all efforts 
were directed to acquiring money, as the one means ol 
providing safety for self and family. As Lord Lytton 
said of O'Connell, you may in the Armenians 
‘behold all contrasts that belong 
To minds abased, but passions roused, by wrong, 


The blood all fervour, and the brain all guile, 
The patriot’s bluntness, and the bondman's wile.’ 


But the more we condemn in them the faults of slaves, 
the more we are bound to approve of their desire for 
the opportunity of learning the virtues of freedom. 
They are justly open to the charge of timidity and even 
of cowardice ; but events have now shown to every one 
that there was given them for centuries the choice be- 
tween cowardice and massacre, between submission 
and extermination. And I can give you from experi- 
ence some examples of the rapid and high development 
of which the Armenians are capable in more favourable 
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circumstances. For two years, in 1881 and 1882, I saw 
a great deal of a young Armenian attached as interpre- 

ter and clerk to the service of Sir Charles Wilson (who 
was sent out in 1878 by our Government as Consul- 

General to inaugurate the Protectorate of Asia Minor 
and to guard the rights of the Christian subjects ot 
Turkey). He had been educated at Robert College in 
Constantinople, that noble foundation of the American 
missionaries, which has done more to facilitate a safe 
solution of the Eastern question than all the diplomacy 
of all the European powers throughout this century. 

Under the Consul-General he was treated as a gentle- 

man by gentlemen, as a Christian by Christians. I had 
two years’ knowledge of him on ‘the journey, in the 
camp, and in the house, in many situations and at all 
times ; I know, and every man in the party, English, 

Turks, Circassians, w ne agree, that in every respect 
he fully deserved and responded to the treatment of 
Sir Charles Wilson ; what more than that need I say ? 
One thing only ; in a riot that occurred in the large 
city of Sivas not long afterwards, a British officer told 
me that this man had shown great courage and pres- 
ence of mind, the very qualities in which ‘the Armeni- 

ans are deficient. The education that teaches men 
self-respect also gives them moral courage and man- 
liness. One other example. In a remote village tar 
East, | met in 1890 a young Armenian pastor, on his 
round of inspection of the out-stations ot the American 
missionaries. Meeting him accidentally and unawares 
in the squalid street of a wretched mud-built village, 

I felt as ie approached the air of education and refine- 
ment and high purpose that belonged to him. He had 
been trained first at the College at Aintab, another of 
those foundations of the American missionaries, and 
thereafter at a college in America. It is not until one 
comes across incidents such as that in a dark country 
that one appreciates the power of education and un- 
selfish aims and lofty ideas to ennoble the nature ot 
man, as it were surrounding him with a light from 
heaven. I will say for the Armenians, in compensation 
tor the unflattering picture I have givena few moments 
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ago, that the most striking examples I have known ot 
ability to receive and assimilate and rise to the level ot 
higher education and nobler nature, have been among 
Armenians ; and that | believe these examples are typi- 
cal of the real character of the race. 

And if the Armenians under Turkish rule have shown 
themselves only too timid and submissive, it must al- 
ways be-remembered that there is an Armenian town, 
Zeitun, in the heart of Turkey, far beyond the limits ot 
Armenia proper, situated among the mountains of 
Taurus on the west side of the Euphrates, which pre- 
served its independence until about seventeen years 
ago, defended by the mountains that surround it and 
the courage of the Armenians that inhabit it. It was 
the last remnant of the once great and powerful Arme- 
nian kingdom of the Middle Ages, which in the early 
Turkish period, when Constantinople was struggling 
for existence, extended a Christian power down close 
to the Mediterranean sea, and one of whose princes 
hospitably welcomed Barbarossa and his German cru- 
saders on their toilsome march towards the Holy Land, 
During eight centuries, surrounded by Turkish terri- 
tory and Turkish soldiers, Zeitun maintained its free- 
dom and its courage ; and “ Zeitunli’’ was a name of 
terror throughout the eastern parts of Turkey. At 
last, in 1878, when improved artillery could be brought 
to bear on the town, it was forced to submit. It is now 
otten mentioned in the newspapers as the centre of agi- 
tation and disaffection among the Armenians ; and it is 
the centre of agitation because its inhabitants were free 
until seventeen years ago. I will tell you a tale of the 
capture of Zeitun, as it was told me by an English 
friend, who has been never friendly to the Armenians, 
but who isa great friend to the hero of my tale. When 
Zeitun was beleaguered, careful preparations were 
made by the large body of Turkish troops that had 
been brought together for the siege, to exterminate the 
entire population ; and they were saved only by the 
promptness and courage of an American missionary, 
Mr. Christie, of Marash, the nearest large Turkish city 
to Zeitun. It is only in the darkness and obscurity ot 
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remote parts of Turkey that such a massacre was then 
ossible ; now they are possible in every city of Tur- 
ony It was only in the ignorance of the European 
ambassadors that such a massacre could then be carried 
out ; now they are carried out while the ambassadors 
received daily, almost hourly, reports of their progress. 
Mr. Christie knew, and so did the Pasha of Marash, 
that if the facts were made public in Constanginople, 
the massacre would be stopped. Mr. Christie tried to 
telegraph, but the Pasha had forbidden the office to 
accept any telegram from him for the time being. 
There was, however, also a telegraph office at Aleppo, 
thirty-four hours’ ride away to the south. Mr. Chris- 
tie rode straight through to Aleppo, telegraphed un- 
impeded to Ponsientionphe, and Zeitun was saved. 
Such is the tale as it has been told to me. 


THE EVENTS OF LAST YEAR. 


In the second place, I support this motion on the 
ground of the events of the last year. The Turkish 
method of rule has always been the same, viz., by peri- 
odical massacres to keep the Armenians in a state of 
terror ; and recently it became clear to the Sultan that 
the growth of disaffection in Armenia required new 
massacres. I ask you to declare your opinion that 
such a method of governing ought no longer to be tol- 
erated. Ido not intend to describe the horrors of these 
massacres, or to estimate their extent. Language is 
too poor, description in words too weak, to draw the 
picture. I realise every day how difficult it is to cre- 
ate in imagination the events of distant lands and re- 
mote times, and how hard it is to convey to others an 
idea of them. Moreover, details have been given so 
often in the newspapers that they have grown stale by 
repetition, and people read them with languid interest. 
Five minutes of actual eye-witness would do more to 
impress on people what is the meaning of a massacre 
than any amount of description. Some time ago I 
might have said that a visit to the place where one of 
the villages that have been annihilated once stood would 
have been enough to show what the massacres were ; 
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but before this they are covered deep with snow. In 
a very short time Nature obliterates the traces of the 
brutality of man ; and we forget as fast ; and the same 
thing occurs soon again, as if man were unable to 
learn. 

With regard to the facts, the testimony of the Ameri- 
can missionaries is enough to convince me, and to con- 
vince all who have known the missionaries. I have al- 
ready referred to their educational foundations, their 
colleges and their schools. But I have given no ac- 
count of their position in the country, their knowledge 
of the people, the magnificent work they have done, 
their singleness of purpose, the good judgment with 
which they have abstained from all political bias and 
all interference with the established facts of the country 
(except in so far as the attempt to educate and to bring 
to a higher type of Christianity the Armenian people 
produces some change in the existing tacts of the coun- 
try). Their work has been to create an educated mid- 
dle class inthe Eastern lands ; suchaclass did not exist 
in these countries ; and without such aclass no tree 
constitutional government is possible. It is these mis- 
sionaries that have made Bulgaria fit to govern itsell, 
by educating such a class of men. Politicians may say 
that Bulgaria was created by the Berlin Treaty, or by 
King Alexander; but I believe that, in a more real 
sense, it was Robert College, a creation of the missiona- 
ries in Constantinople, that has made Bulgaria ; and it 
is a poetic justice that makes a graduate of that college 

.Prime Minister of Bulgaria during the last year. I ask 
‘no better evidence than that of these missionaries ; and 
they are the most zealous in this service for which we 
are met, for they have seen the massacres in the great 
cities such as Sivas, Cxsarea, and others. I have sev- 
eral times lived with them or visited them in different 
cities. Especially | remember the senior missionary in 
Czsarea, who has had torty years’ experience of the 
country, whom formerly you might expect to find on 
his rounds alike in the deepest snows of winter and the 
hottest sun of summer. y saw a letter published last 

week describing one of these massacres ; the name of 
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e 
the writer was of course not published, but I could 
recognise him from his allusions to the school from the 
roof of which he had to look on at the murders, and to 
his residence in a village not tar away from the city. 
I have tried to give a fair and unprejudiced statement 
of this case ; and I assert with the most perfect confi- 
dence that our country at the present time seems not 
at all to appreciate the scale and the horror of these 
massacres, still less the suffering that now exists, when 
many thousands of people, deprived ot food, of shelter, 
and almost of clothes, are exposed to the severity of an 
Armenian winter in a country that is buried in snow 
for months continuously. In my knowledge of history 
I have to go back to the fourteenth century to find any- 
thing to equal in deliberateness and extent the Arme- 
nian massacres ; | have to go back to the time when 
the Mongol oes of Tamerlane from Central Asia 
swept over the western parts of Asia and raised a pyra- 
mid of human heads beside every city they captured. 
The nineteenth century, with the improved organisa- 
tion and weapons of civilisation, does everything on a 
large scale, massacres among the rest. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY. 


Thirdly I ask you to support this motion, because 
we are more responsible for the present state of things 
than any other people outside of Turkey. It is we 
who have upheld the detestable government of Tur- 
key, which has been as great a curse to the Mohamme- 
dan population of Asia Minor as it has been to the 
Christians, and which would long ago have been swept 
away as effete dynasties are always swept away in the 
East, but for the support of the fete age F countries, 
and above all of England. Moreover, in 1878 Russia 
desired to take on her shoulders responsibility for good 
government in Armenian Turkey. We interfered ; we 
prevented Russia from assuming the responsibility, and 
pledged ourselves to be responsible. For two years 
we acted up to our engagement ; then we forgot it, or 
disowned it, in 1880; and in 1882 we even recalled all 
our military consuls from Asia Minor, and lett the 
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Turkish Government to do as it chose. Step by step 
since then the Turks have gone on from bad to worse, 
and they have been encouraged by impunity to aim at 
last at the practical extermination of the Armenians. 
We, bound as we were in honour, and pledged by treaty 
—we, who had taken Cyprus as part of our bargain, 
kept firm hold of Cyprus, and forgot what we had en- 
gaged to do in return for Cyprus. We not merely did 
not ask about what was going on in Armenia, we actu- 
ally suppressed all the reports of what was going on so 
far as was possible. There is nothing in British his- 
tory more disgraceful to the national credit tor honesty 
and faithfulness to promise and bargain than our con- 
duct to Turkey and Armenia since 1880. And now we 
ask Russia and France to help us to fulfil what we 
promised to do single-handed. We ask Russia to help 
to set up a tree or a guaranteed Armenia, to be a bar- 
rier against Russian advance, and a temptation to the 
Russian Armenians to seek for autonomy. We have 
everything to gain thereby, the Russians have every- 
thing to lose ; and it is not to be wondered at that the 
foreign press accuses us of employing the Armenian 
difficulty to aid our political schemes, when we strive 
to induce the other countries to help us to do what we 
ought to have done for ourselves and what would 
benefit ourselves so much. There are only two ways 
honourably open to us now. One is to do the work 
ourselves, and reap the gain in the gratitude of East- 
ern Turkey and the limit set thereby to the expansion 
ot Russia; but we are not prepared to do that, for 
there would be the greatest risk of war; it would be 
impossible tor any rational being to leave Armenia 
under Turkey after interfering, and the Armenians 
have neither the education to govern themselves, nor 
the courage and skill to defend themselves against the 
Kurds, their neighbours. If we are not prepared to 
do that, the only other honourable plan is to acknow!l- 
edge honestly that we undertook in 1878 more than we 
are prepared, or are able safely, to perform; and to 
ask Siedeie to occupy Turkish Armenia and put an end 
to the misgovernment (as she offered to do in 1878, 
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when we stopped her). There are about 2,000,000 
Armenians in Turkey, and 1,200,000 in Russia ; let 
them be united under Russian protection, now that 
Britain has promised and tailed to protect them. We 
must at some time pay for the iniquity we have wrought 
by our Turkish policy ; and the sooner we pay, the 
less will be the price that we have to pay. Honesty is 
as binding on a nation as on an individual ; let us dis- 
charge our debt to Europe and to Turkey as quick as 
possible. There is in this no party gain to either Lib- 
eral or Conservative. Each has been equally responsi- 
ble. The one party incurred a serious responsibility in 
1878, the other shamelessly disowned it and kept the 
proceeds of it in 1880 and 1882, and the former party 
neither protested properly then nor made any attempt 
in their subsequent long tenure of power to go back to 
an honest course. And surely it is time that sf she 
should cease to speak of the Sultan defying the Euro- 
pean Powers. Everyone trom Constantinople to Paris 
knows that the Sultan is defying not the European 
Powers, but Britain alone ; that he will do so with im- 
punity until we begin to act honestly towards Europe 
and Turkey ; that Said Pasha went forth trom our Em- 
bassy because he telt that English protection was likely 
to be as weak in his case as it was to the young Turk- 
ish party when they trusted to it before and were 
ruined by their trust in it, and because he thought it 
safer to trust to the private assurances ot the other 
Powers; and, finally, that the Armenian massacres 
would be stopped to-morrow, if we gave Russia satis- 
factory assurances to-day. And almost every one that 
knows anything about the mass of Armenian feeling 
believes that the Armenians naturally tend to drift tow- 
ards Russia, and that that general tendency is prevent- 
ed by the more active and able (perhaps the more pru- 
dent) minority which dreads absorption in Russia. But 
our first duty is to stop the Armenian massacres, and 
to let the majority and minority in Armenia work out 
their own future, if we are not willing ourselves to risk 
the danger of protecting them. 





CURRENT 


CURRENT 
Dale on Calvinism. 


Hasty critics of a religious sys- 
tem of whose genesis and genius 
they know but little, would do 
well to weigh carefully that testi- 
mony to the worth of Calvinism 
as an organizing historic principle 
uttered a few years before his 
death by the late Dr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham. He declared that ‘* Cal- 
vinism has held too large a place 
in the religious history of the last 
three hundred years—has achiev- 
ed too much for the religious life 
of great nations, has created too 
deep a loyalty in the hearts of 
great numbers of able, profound 
and learned men, to be treated 
with scorn and contempt."’ In 
the course of the sermon, from 
which these words are an extract, 
Dr. Dale, who was never accused 
of being an ardent Calvinist, al- 


though he was a candid student 
ot history, quoted Mr. John Mor. 


ley’s declaration that ‘‘to omit 
Calvin from the forces of Western 
evolution is to read history with 
one eye shut’’—" compared with 
whom, not in capacity of intellect, 
but in power of giving formal 
to a world, Hobbes and 
Cromwel! are hardly more than 
names writ in water."' Another 
witness quoted by Dr. Dale is Mr. 
Mark Pattison, a man who ap- 
peared to regard Calvin with al- 
most a personal animosity, but 
who was sufficiently candid and 
vigorous intellectually to declare 
regarding Calvinism: ‘‘It wasa 
rude attempt, indeed, but then it 
was the first which the modern 
times had seen, to combine indi- 
vidual and equal freedom with 
self-imposed law ; to found a so- 
ciety on the common endeavor 
after moral perfection.’’ ‘‘ The 
policy of Calvin was a vigorous 


effort to supply that which the 


shape 


THOUGHT. 


THOUGHT. 


revolutionary movement wanted, 
a positive education of the indi- 
vidual soul. The power thus gen- 
erated was too expensive to be 
confined toGeneva, It went forth 
into all countries. The Re- 
formed communion, which doc- 
trinal discussion was fast splitting 
up into ever multiplying sects, be- 
gan to feel in this moral sympathy 
a new centreof union. This, and 
this alone, enabled the Reforma. 
tion to make head against the ter- 
rible repressive forces brought to 
bear by Spain, the Inquisition and 
the Jesuits. Sparta against Per- 
sia was not such odds as Geneva 
against Spain. Calvinism saved 
Europe."" ‘‘ This testimony of 
Mr. Pattison’s,’’ Dr. Dale justly 
observed, ‘‘ has great weight, for 
while the magnificent service ren- 
dered to European civilization by 
Calvinism is attributed by Mr. 
Pattison, not directly to the Cal- 
vinistic theology, but to the policy 
of Calvinism and its disciples of 
human life, this independent 
thinker yet recognized the fact 
that the polity and the discipline 
were built on the theology. The 
doctrine of predestination was the 
foundation of everything. 

* Calvinism,"’ continued Dr. 
Dale, ‘‘ was the inspiration of 
heroic French Protestantism ; 
Calvinism suddenly raised Hol- 
land to the rank of a great Euro- 
pean power ; Calvinism breathed 
into Scotland a new national life ; 
and Calvinism was the faith of 
English Protestants during the 
most splendid and glorious periods 
in the history of English Prot- 
estantism. The early English re- 
formers for the most part held 
those doctrines on original sin 
and free will which were main- 
tained by Augustine, and which 
involve the whole system of Cal- 
vinistic theology. The Protestant 
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martyrs under Mary held the same 
doctrines. Calvinism is impressed 
on the articles of the English 
church. Whitgift, the most pow- 
erful of the Elizabethan ——_ 
was as Calvinistic as Cartwri 

the most famous of the Eliza- 
bethan Presbyterians."’ 

Dr. Dale's vigorous sermon also 
contained these words of special 
import for Americans: ‘‘I may 
remind you (his English hearers) 
that the Pilgrim athers who 
founded the Plymouth colony and 
the Puritans who founded Massa- 
chusetts were very strong Calvin- 
ists, and that Calvinism remained 
for many generations the relig- 
ious faith of New England. It 
still retains a power among the 
Congregationalists of America 
which it has lost among our- 
selves."’ 

This estimate of the historic 
worth of Calvinism by one of the 
ablest of all Nonconformist clergy 
men of England deserves quota- 
tion and publicity in times when 
all manner of superficial estimates 
of Calvinism are current and popu- 
lar with multitudes who little 
know what manner of men and 
faith have been in the world be- 
fore them, nor how largely the 
faiths that have made the best 
history have been in the doctrines 
termed Calvinistic or Augustin- 
ian.— The Observer, N. Y.(Pres.). 


Cardinal Manning. 


‘Anp now,"’ says the New 
York Churchman (P. E.), “we 
have a life of Cardinal Man- 
ning, which seems to have been 
written chiefly with a desire to be 
candid, but by being candid has 
not only revived the dium of 
many passages in Manning’s life, 
but has actually tended to obscure 
much, if not all, that was good, 
useful, and brilliant in his career. 
We are no admirer of Cardinal 
Manning ; but in the name of art, 


which claims that the half is bet- 
ter than the whole, we make a 
demand for the reserve of art, as 
well as the reserve of decency, in 
a writer who undertakes to un- 
cover the face of a dead man. 
We presume that Wilberforce and 
Manning received the tribute of 
a biography because they were 
good men who accomplished in 
the world a more than ordinary 
work. As is evident, then, ail 
that people want to know about 
them, and all that a biographer 
need tell, is the secret of that 
goodness, and the manner and 
instruments by which that work 
was accomplished. This, at least, 
is all that will profit the world in 
the knowing. Human _ touches 
and traits, as subservient acci- 
dents, will of course appear in 
such a » ~ortrait. But the idle tat- 
tle, or the merely private and per- 
sonal detail, the moment of weak- 
ness, or the occasional failure in 
maintaining the calm, unruffled 
courage of unwavering right—the 
noting of such things may be dis- 
pensed with. . Their record only 
satisfies the prurient curiosity of 
the crowd ; while the proportions 
assumed by a blemish, in the eyes 
of those who look chiefly for this 
feature in the character of a biog- 
rapher, quite nullifies to such 
readers any good effect which can 
result to them from studying the 
lives of good men.”’ 


Judaism. 


Tue tendency of the Liberal 
or Reformed Jews to swing fur- 
ther away from orthodox Judaism 
is shown in the many propositions 
made in recent years for the union 
of Jews and Christian theists. 
Just now the question is brought 
into prominence by the discussion 
in the Jewish press of Josephine 
Lazarus's book on the * Spirit of 
Judaism,"’ and by the new scheme 
of union proposed by Dr. Kraus- 
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kopff, of Philadelphia. ... There 
is no reason to believe that Juda- 
ism can discard its exclusiveness 
and vet stop short of acceptance 
of the Christianity of the apostles. 
The separateness of Judaism was 
due to belief in a distinct and 
glorious future as the fulfilment 
of the covenant made between 
God and Israel. With such a 
hasis of belief, the Jews cannot 
help turning to that covenant 
until by its fulfilment they are 
released from the exclusiveness 
which its promises induced them 
to adopt. Christianity asserted 
that this covenant had been ful- 
filled in Christ, that ero had 
entered into the distinct and 


this fulfilment was an anachro- 
nism. Yet Judaism is still look- 
ing back to an unfulfilled cove- 
nant, and to the orthodox, who 
refuse to believe that it has at- 
tained its promised glory, it must 
continue to be either a pledge of 
something yet to come or a fail- 
ure. To accept Christianity now 
would be for them, as Dr. Silver- 
man says in commenting on Rab- 
bi Krauskopff's scheme, ‘‘a silent 
admission that the Judaism, for 
which our ancestors have stood 
for over three thousand years, 
was after all merely a temporary 
matter, a convenience of opinion, 
to be taken up and laid down like 
an old cloak.’"—N. Y. Observer 
(Pres.). 





glorified future promised to Abra- 
ham, and that tocontinue to deny 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT.’ 


THE number of such books as these is rapidly“in- 
creasing, and this fact both proves and stimulates popu- 
lar interest in the subject. Whether the phenomenon 
turns out, in the long run, to be a healthy sign, will 
depend on whether scholarly processes keep pace with 
the popularization of knowledge, and whether popular 
writers hold themselves rigidly in the service of scien- 
tific truth. At present patient research and unflinch- 


1 Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By John D. Davis, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1894. . X, 150. $1.50. 

The Bible and the Monuments. The Primitive Hebrew Records in 
the Light of Modern Research. By W. St. Chad Boscawen, Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, Member of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co, 1895. Pp. 177. $2.00. 
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ing criticism are more needed in the field of Old Testa- 
ment archeology than the wider spread of information 
among the people is. 

It is not wholly a matter for congratulation, there- 
fore, that Mr. Boscawen has begun the issue of the 
series in which his volume now helare us appears. He 
has long familiarity with the monuments, and is a man 
of breadth and general cultivation. He has brought 
together many things of interest, some of the minor 
ones fresh ; but they are so presented, under the con- 
ditions of his work, and perhaps of his habit, rather to 
entertain, than to convince. The thoughttul public, 
to say nothing of the student, has a right to look for 
more thoroughness of treatment, a sharper discrimina- 
tion and more judicial presentation of the evidence, 
and much greater precision in the statement of results. 
With all this it must be said that his translations ot 
cuneiform tablets are intelligent, if not always unim- 
peachable, and sometimes, notably in the story of the 

deluge, he makes comparison easy by the use of par- 
allel columns. The book is illustrated with seoredinc- 
tions of tablets, reliefs, mythological objects, and the 
like; but it does not mark any great advance in its 
class of literature. One has the feeling that so learned 
a writer might have been more usetuily employed. 
The introductory chapter, on “ The Hebrew and As- 
syrian Languages,"’ seems superfluous, and lessens the 
impression of serious purpose, while the concluding 
chapter on ‘‘ The Grave and the Future State,” al- 
though its theme is attractive, is without any close re- 
lation to the rest of the book, and is, itself, premature 
to a degree which the author himself hardly seems to 
understand. The intermediate chapters treat, with 
considerable digressions, of ‘‘ The Creation Legends,”’ 
‘The Serpent and the Fall,” ‘‘ The Beginning ot Civ- 
ilization,”’ and * The Deluge.” 

Protessor Davis's book is in a different spirit. It is 
a sober attempt to distinguish, for intelligent readers, 
between the true and the false, in the apparent relation 
sustained by the early stories of Genesis to the tradi- 
tions of other Semitic peoples than the Hebrews. It 
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shows care, study, and at times real skill in combining 
and interpreting the materials. The author endeavors 
to test the phenomena, and to present only assured re- 
sults. He questions or denies some alleged connec- 
tions between the Bible and the monuments which 
others, including Boscawen, strongly claim; as, for 
example, in his discussions of the Assyrian Sabbath, 
and the so-called ‘‘ Temptation" cylinder. In gen- 
eral, he gives full weight to the differences as well as to 
the resemblances of his two sets of materials. He 
ranks himself with the conservatives in his critical 
views of the Old Testament, but his conservatism is ot 
a working kind, which makes room for critical results 
here and there, although the implements it employs in 
doing so are not always those familiar to modern criti- 
cal operators. The taking of woman from the rib of 
man was (perhaps) not actual, but only what appeared 
to Adam in a vision. The Hebrew writer ‘‘ did not 
intend to teach that Jehovah God, when He formed 
man, stood as a potter at the wheel and slowly shaped 
the clay. According to the character ascribed, Jeho- 
vah God produced the result by act of will or by con- 
trol of the forces of nature”’ (p. 44). ‘* The statement 
that God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life may be the language of a historian, and mean sim- 
ply that God imparted life to man”’ (p. 42). ‘* No testi- 
mony tor or against a universal deluge is contained in 
the tradition, either in its Babylonian or Hebrew trans- 
mission, unless it be involved in the announced pur- 
ose of God to destroy man, whom He had created 
rom the face of the ground, both man and beast and 
creeping thing and fowl of the air. Even this an- 
nouncement is not testimony to a universal deluge, 
unless animals were distributed over all parts of the 
rlobe’’ (pp. 130, 131). On the other hand, Professor 
Javis brings no new support to the well-known but, 
trom a critical standpoint, untenable view that the 
‘‘sons of God,” in Gen. vi., were the Sethites. He 
opposes the opinions of those whom he calls “‘ the 
divisive critics’’ on the documentary structure otf Gen- 
esis, yet he does so with moderation. ‘“ The cunei- 
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form account does not disprove the theory that two 
narratives are combined in the Hebrew record ot the 
flood, but it shows that a method employed to distin- 
guish the documents is precarious’’ (p. we This is 
not the language of bitter antagonism. erhaps it 
shows a characteristic which appears elsewhere in the 
book, and is hardly a token of strength—a hesitation 
or reluctance to decide between various possibilities, 
leaving the impression, occasionally, that secure re- 
sults are hardly possible. Many questions, of course, 
cannot be decided, from lack ot data. But the data some- 
times warrant much greater positiveness than Professor 
Davis shows, and if to his patience and conscientious- 
ness had been added more decided vigor of judgment, 
or at least of the judgment’s expression, he would have 
produced a stronger, more stimulating and safer book. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


BALFOUR’S FOUNDATIONS OF BBLIEF.' 


Tuts is an able book by a busy British statesman, 
who tor five or six years was Secretary of State for 
Ireland under the recent Liberal ministry in Great 
Britain. Its interest, however, does not rest merely 
upon this fact, for the book itself is marked by fresh- 
ness and ability. Indeed, one wonders how its author, 
amid all the duties of his office, and especially while 
wrestling with the problem of Irish Home Rule, was 
able to obtain time and leisure to produce a volume 
which possesses many features of philosophical ability 
and literary excellence. 

Toa certain extent it tollows in the line ot the au- 
thor’s previous work, entitled ‘“ A Philosophic Defence 
ot Doubt,”’ although it deals with questions more 
closely related to religion. The sub-title of the work 
indicates that the author intends it to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of theology. It is not easy to say 


' The Foundations of Belief : Being Notes introductory to the Study 
of Theology. By the Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, author 
oi a ‘‘ Philosophic Defence of Doubt,"’ etc. New York and London 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 12mo, pp. 366. $2.00. 
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how far it will serve such an important purpose, for it 
cannot be decided at once whether the book is, after 
all, written for or against supernatural religion. While 
our author criticises quite severely what he callsnatural- 
ism, it can hardly be said that he vindicates the reality 
of the supernatural. In some respects the agnostic 
positions are indirectly favored, although we would 
no doubt do our author an injustice to rank him with 
the avowed agnostic. 

The book is divided into tour parts. The first deals 
with “ Some Consequences of Belief,”’ the second with 
‘*Some Reasons for Belief,”’ the third with “ Some 
Causes of Beliet,’’ and the fourth makes ‘‘ Some Sug- 
gestions toward a Provisional Philosophy.’’ The fourth 
part is really the most important. 

The order in which the author treats the various 
topics discussed strikes the reader as peculiar. To 
expound the consequences of belief before he has dis- 
cussed its reasons and causes seems a strange procedure. 
Our author virtually contesses that he chose this order 
intentionally, hoping thereby the better to secure more 
fully the interest and attention of the reader. While 
this may be a very worthy ambition on his part, it may 
also be said that he has succeeded in puzzling the 
reader as well as in giving him instruction in the first 
part of his treatise. 

In the first part, which, as we have stated, treats ot 
some consequences of belief, naturalism in three re- 
spects is considered. Asa system of thought natural- 
ism has as its main position that we know only phe- 
nomena and the laws which connect them. This sys- 
tem, which is not fully described, is dealt with, first, 
in the sphere of ethics; secondly, in the realm of 
wsthetics ; and, thirdly, in the domain of reason. In 
each case, with a good deal of acuteness, naturalism is 
shown to be an inadequate philosophy. Its chief de- 
fect is that it supplies no fixed factor in morals, in 
beauty, or in philosophy. But while our author points 
out in a searching manner the inherent defects of natu- 
ralism, it can scarcely be said that he does all he could 
to vindicate the opposite scheme. Indeed, he seems 
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to be overcautious in committing himself to any posi- 
tive conclusions. Perhaps this excessive caution is 
due to an unconscious effect ot his lite as a statesman, 
called to deal with such a knotty question as Irish 
Home Rule. Perhaps a certain vagueness, which ap- 
ears all through this discussion, 1s due, in part at 
east, to the fact that the term ée/ief is really never 
defined. We are left to gather, as best we may, our 
author’s meaning from his somewhat unsteady use ot 
the term. 

In the second part of the book some reasons for belief 
are given. The philosophic basis of naturalism is 
shown to be defective, me then the system of idealism 
is tound to be but little better. Then the author deals 
with philosophy and rationalism, and with rationalistic 
orthodoxy. All through this part of the treatise it is not 
easy to catch the drift of the author’s teaching. Some- 
times he is dealing hard blows to the naturalistic 
scheme, and again he is reading a serious lecture to 
the traditional theologian ; but what his own position 
is we cannot easily ascertain. 

In the third part some causes of beliet.are considered 
under two main topics. These are the “ Causes of 
Experience’’ and “ Authority and Reason.” Here, 
too, our author might have helped the average reader 
it he had defined expertence and authority. The origin 
of experience is found largely in authority. He uses 
the term authority in a wide sense, and is happy in 
coining a phrase to denote his meaning at this point. 
That phrase is ‘* psychological climate,’ and in a 
measure it means the same thing that the term environ- 
ment denotes. Our author finds the origin of experi- 
ence, and so of our beliefs, largely in the sinthalea- 
cal climate in which we are placed, and at times he 
seems here to be almost back on the ground of natu- 
ralism, which he has already re madiated. 

In the fourth and last part of the treatise some sug- 

estions are made toward a provisional philosophy. 
gi topics are here briefly discussed: First, the 
Groundwork ; secondly, Beliefs and Formulas ; thirdly, 
Beliefs, Formulas, and Realities ; tourthly, Ultimate 
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Scientific Ideas ; fifthly, Science and Theology ; and, 
sixthly, Suggestions toward a Provisional Unification. 
These topics are all exhibited in a rather abstract way, 
yet much philosophic and dialectical ability and a 
good deal of wit appears in the whole discussion. 
Here our author's views, so far as he expresses any 
positive system, are set forth, but space forbids any 
detailed exposition of these at this point. 

He points out that our beliefs may be regarded from 
three view-points. They may be ooniaueed in the 
light of their practical necessity, of their philosophical 
proof, and of their scientific origin. He here makes 
some acute remarks showing why men more readily 
abandon a sctentific than a religious belief, and why the 
abandonment ot the former may not affect conduct, 
while in the latter case it will surely do so. At this 
point also our author criticises Herbert Spencer 
severely, and then turns and scolds the traditional the- 
ologians quite severely. All the while his own positive 
views remain to all intents and purposes under a bushel. 
Our author concludes his exposition with the statement 
of four broad principles which emerge from it, and 
which have to some degree the flavor of agnosticism 
about them. 

It is not easy to make a general estimate of this 
book. It is written in an easy, flowing style, and is 
laden with much acute, almost ingenious thinking. 
But what is his real meaning? What is the drift, the 
tendency of the author? At times his subtle exposure 
of what he calls naturalism inspires one with high hopes 
that he will lead us to a lofty goal; but, again, when 
he intimates that no other system is much more com- 
plete, we grow fearful lest we may be led into the cold 
shades of agnosticism. What its final effect may be 
we cannot tell. It is a book stronger in its destructive 
than in its constructive parts, and we are inclined to 
think that few orthodox theologians will regard it as 
an adequate introduction to the study of theology. 
Loutsville, Ky. FRANCIS R. BEATTIE, 
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BRIEF REVIEWS. 


THE aftermath from the field of the biography ot 
Spurgeon is now being gathered in, and in some re- 
spects the rowen is better than the first crop. The 
book which calls forth this remark is one entitled /er- 
sonal Reminiscences of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by Rev. 
W. Williams, Minister of Upton Chapel, Lambeth 
Road, London. The book is one of considerable in- 
terest, and it deserves the welcome of those who ad- 
mired the great London preacher. Mr. Williams 
speaks from personal acquaintance, and by reason of 
his own intimacy with his subject he brings us into 
closer touch with the springs of that noble life as we 
read his pages. It is a privilege to know great men 
and to feel the impulse of their lives and enthusiasms. 
Next best is to come into touch with them by the aid 
of another who was in living and deep sympathy with 
his friend. This is the privilege granted to a wide 
circle through the perusal of this book. (New York : 
Revell Co. $1.50.) 


Just about five years ago Mr. Edward L. Wilson 
published a volume pes tg of scenes and experi- 
ences in the lands of the Bible. That volume was a 
tall octavo, with large type and broad margins. Re- 
cently the same book, page for page, only of a con- 
siderably smaller size, os been issued again in duo- 
decimo size. To all appearance the latter is a photo- 
graphic reduction of the former, The type is excel- 
lent still, but the pictures have lost something of their 
sharpness and clearness. If we had not seen the former 
we should call the latter a handsome book, and such 
it really is. It deals with journeyings /n Scripture 
Lands, Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. Petra is also 
included, and we have excellent proof that a camera 
was an important part of the outfit. Some of the 
scenes are familiar, and all are good and instructive. 
The text is the counterpart of the illustrations and 
contains much valuable information as well as pictur- 
esque description. (New York: Scribner. &1.50.) 
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It is a pleasure to welcome a volume which is at 
once a companion and a counterpart to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge's ‘‘ Table-Talk.’’ Such a book is Amina 
Poete, containing selections from his unpublished note- 
books. The editorial work has been done by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, who has previously edited the 
‘* Letters.” The body of the volume contains brief 
sentences or comments, arranged chronologically for 
the most part and well indexed. The preface is de- 
voted to an account of the note-books from which the 
present collection was made. The story is very inter- 
esting, and we seem to see before us the thoughtful, 
visionary man, communing with himself, and confiding 
his reflections to his faithful, attentive, and retentive, 
as well as changeless friends. The volume deserves a 
place beside the ‘* Table-Talk,”’ where it will serve as 
a mine of careful and keen thought, as well as a con- 
stant incentive to thinking. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) 


New Testament Theology. 


Among recent growths in theological science none 
is, perhaps, so remarkable as that of biblical theology. 
Within brief years it has almost usurped the place, in 
inany quarters, of systematic or dogmatic heciony. 
The press has teemed with treatises and expositions of 
the subject in its entire scope or in its fractional phases. 
Original treatises and translations have vied with one 
another for public recognition. The prejudice which 
at first. existed against it has largely disappeared, and 
the consideration which has weighed in its favor has 
been due largely to the fact that it is historical rather 
than philosophic in its method. The extent to which 
it has ined public attention is indicated by the fact 
that the subject has begun to be popularized. Our 
Lord's Teaching, by Rev. James Robertson, D.D., is 
the title of a little volume recently added to the series 
of “ Guild Text-Books,’’ edited by Dr. Charteris, of 
Edinburgh, which is intended for the use of young 
people. The editor says: ‘‘ No subject could be found 
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of higher in ;. “st or importance as a field for Christian 
instruction.’’ The book is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters, which treat of the manner and method of Jesus’ 
teaching, and then of the principal subjects contained 
in the instruction of our Lord. The whole makes a 
very neat little book, and a valuable assistance to a 
systematic presentation of the teaching of the Gospels 
upon a number of important subjects. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 30 cents.) 
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What is spirituality ? 

Hymn and tune unions. 

Individual cups. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, February, 1896. 


Nathaniel George Clark. 
osiah Tyler. 
Nhat shall the missionaries in 
Turkey do? 
Bulgaria. 


Missionary Beview. 
New York, February, 1896. 


Story of Mackay and Formosa. 

Religious history of China. 

Taoist religion. 

Empress dowager of China. 

Development of conscience among 
native Christians. 

Brazilian notes. 

Kiang-si, China. 

Preaching the Gospel in Yunnan, 
China. 


Preacher's Magazine. 
New York, February, 1896. 


Instructions for fishermen. 

New business under the old sign- 
board. 

In the banqueting house. 

Bible study for Christians. 

Pathos of failure. 


The Treasury. 
New York, February, 1396. 


Coral Islands. 

Reformedand Lutheran churches 
Washington's birthday. 

Samuel Johnson. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Roman Catholic papers 
fiercely attack Cardinal Man- 
ning’s biography. The Zaddet 


says: ‘‘In the exercise of what 
we suppose must be called his dis- 
cretion, Mr. Purcell has printed 
intimately private letters which 
Cardinal Manning would have cut 
off his right hand rather than give 
to the light, and to the conse- 
quent inevitable misunderstand- 
ing. Persuaded that he was act- 
ing in the interests of truth, Mr. 
Purcell in our opinion not only 
violated the sanctities of life and 
wounded the living and wronged 
the dead, but has spoiled his own 
purpose, and in place of a biogra- 
phy has given us a caricature.”’ 


Unper the title ‘‘ Apocrypha 
Sinaitica,’’ by Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, Messrs. C Poo & Sons 
will shortly publish two ancient 
Arabic versions of the Anaphora 
Pilati, one of them dated a.p 
799, together with a Syriac ver- 
sion transcribed by Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris ; also two Arabic recen- 
sions of the ‘‘ Recognitions’ of 
Clement, one being from Sinai, 
and the other from the British 
Museum. To these will be added 
a story, entitled ‘‘ The Preaching 
of Peter,’’ also dated a.p. 799, and 
three little tracts concerning the 
twoearliest Bishops of Jerusalem. 
These will all be accompanied by 
translations and illustrations. 


R. H. Woopwarp Company, 
Baltimore, Md., announce a new 
book, ‘‘ Story of Turkey and Ar- 
menia.’’ This book will contain 
a full and graphic account of the 
recent Armenian massacres, 
which have aroused the civilized 
world. Anumber of articles have 
been written by men of interna- 
tional reputation for this bock, 
and it will be beautifully illustrat. 
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ed with nearly one hundred en- 
gravings, and will be sold by sub- 
scription, 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue Century for March con- 
tains: ‘‘ A Personally Conducted 
Arrest in Constantinople,’’ F. 
Hopkinson Smith; ‘ Kennst 
Du?’ Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man; ‘Sir George Tressady,’’ 
V., Mrs Humphry Ward -** Deso- 
late,"’ Minnie Leona Upton ; 
‘* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ 
William M. Sloane ; ‘ Stamping 
out the London Slums,"’ Edward 
Marshal "On the Track of 
‘The Arkansas Traveller,’ '’ H.C 
Mercer; ‘‘John Randolph of 
Roanoke," Powhatan Bouldin; 
“The Schism,”’ ‘The Repri- 
mand,"’ ‘‘ The Roll-Call after the 
Pillage,"’ J. G. Vibert; ‘‘ The 
Elder Dumas,"’ Emily Crawford ; 
‘*A Winter House-Party,’’ Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; ‘‘ The Perils 
of Small Talk,’’ Allan McLane 
Hamilton ; ‘;Ways and Means 
in Arid America,’’ William E. 
Smythe ; ‘‘ Vanderdecken,"’ Ben- 
jamin S. Parker; ‘‘Tom Gro- 
gan,"’ F. Hopkinson Smith ; ‘‘ On 
an Author's Choice of Company," 
Woodrow Wilson; ‘ Enter the 
Earl of Tyne,’’ Chester Bailey 
Fernald ; ‘‘ Our Foreign Trade,”’ 
Fenton T. Newbery. 





Tue Cosmoroiiran for Febru- 
ary contains: ‘‘ Walrus Hunting 
in the Arctic Regions,’’ Lewis 
Lindsay Dyche ; ** Mesmer, Ani- 
mal Magnetism, and Hypnotism,” 
— Jastrow ; ‘‘A Charm: a 

-lay,’’ Sir Walter Besant ; ‘‘ But- 
terflies,"" James Lane Allen ; 
‘‘American Artists’ Association 
of Paris,” E. H. Wuerbel ; ‘‘ Some 
Notes about Venezuela,’’ Thomas 
R. Dawley, Jr. ; ‘‘ Progress Tow- 
ard the Age of the Horseless Car- 
riage,"’ T. A. DeWeese ; 





“ One 
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Woman's Story,” 
land; ‘‘A Brief 
Ideal Republic,” 
ton. 


Tue contents of 
Macazine for March are: ‘‘ On 
Snow-Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds, Twenty-six Hundred 
_ Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood- 
Bison,"’ Caspar W. Whitney ; 
* Arcadian >-Ranching Ni- 
netta Eames; “ Briseis,'’ William 
Black ; ‘‘ Colonel Washington,"’ 
Woodrow Wilson ; Vhere 
Fancy was Bred,’’ Owen Wister ; 
** Personal Recollections of Jane 


Margaret De- 
History of an 
Sir Robert Har- 


HARPER'S 


of Arc,"’ Louis de Conte ; *‘ Jane 
Hubbs's Salvation,'’ Helen Hunt- 
ington ; ‘‘ The German Struggle 
for Liberty,’’ Poultney Bigelow ; 
‘The ‘ Boss’ of Ling-Foo,”’ oo 
lian Ralph; ‘‘ The Nerves of a 
War-Ship,"” Park Benjamin ; 
** Money-Borrowers,"’ Junius Hen- 
ri Browne. 


Lirrincotr's MAaGaziIne for 
March contains: ‘‘A Whim and 
a Chance,’’ William T. Nichols ; 
‘* The Horse or the Motor,"’ Oli- 
ver McKee; ‘‘ Mis’ Pettigrew’'s 
Silver Tea-Set,’’ Judith Spencer ; 
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‘* Household Life in Another rCen- 
tury,” Emily Baily Stone ; 

‘Henry,’ Mary Stewart Cut: 
ting ; ‘‘ The Tall Office Building 
Artistically Considered,"’ Louis 
H. Sullivan ; ‘‘ The Evolution of 
the Wedding-Cake,"’ Agnes Carr 


Sage ; ‘‘ About Widows,"’ Fran- 
ces Courtenay Baylor ; ‘‘ A Labor 
Leader,’’ Clare 6: Robie 7 A 


Little Essay on Love,'’ Jean 
Wright ; ‘‘ The Decadent Novel,’ 
Edward Fuller. 


Tue contents of March Scrip- 


NER's are: ‘‘A History of the 
Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States,"’ E. Benjamin 
Andrews; ‘‘Sentimental ‘Tom- 
my,’ J. M. Barrie; ‘‘ Carna- 
tions,’’ J. H. Connelly ; ‘* Sara- 
sate,’’ M. L. van Vorst ; *' Flor- 
entine Villas,’’ Lee Bacon ; ‘‘ The 
Lost Child,’’ H. C. Bunner ; ‘‘ The 
Little Field of Peace,’’ Charles 


G. D. Roberts ; ‘* Miss Mary Cas- 
satt,’’ William Walton ; ‘‘ French 
Binders of To-day,’ S T. Pri- 
deaux; ‘British Opinion of 
America,"’ Richard Whiteing ; 
‘* A Chameleon,"’ Horace Annes- 
ley Vachell. 
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. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Jan. 7.—Annual Meeting of the 
(Episcopalian) Church Temper 
ance Society, in New ork 
City. 

Jan. 15.—Annual Convention of 
the Congregational Home 
Missionary Association, in 
New York City. 


Jan. 15-16.—Fourth Conference 
of Representatives of Foreign 
Missionary Boards and Soct- 


efies in the United States and 
Canada, in New York City. 


Jan. 16-19.—Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the (Episcopalian) 
Church Students’ Missionary 
Association, at Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y 


Jan. 19-23.—Foretgn Missionary 
Rally, in Cincinnati, O. 


Feb. 2.—Fifteenth Anniversary 











$70 
of the Foundation of the Young 


People's Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 
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Feb. 12-16.—Ninth Annual .Va- 
tional Deaconess Conference, 
in Minneapolis. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Awdry (An- 
lican), Suffragan Bishop of 
Southampton, has ores | the 
bishopric of Osaka, Japan. The 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has guaranteed the 
stipend. 


The Rev. Alexander Charles 
Yarrett, D.D., has been elect- 


EDUOCATIONAL—COLLEGBS. 


The Rev. Rufus S. Green, D.D.., 
has resigned the presidency of 
Elmira College. 

The Rev. H. W. McKnigAt, 
D.D., has resigned the presi- 
dency of Pennsylvania Col- 
/ege, Gettysburg. 


ed (Episcopalian) dzshop of the 
newly created divcese of Dal- 
las, Tex. 


The Rev. Thomas O'Gorman, 
D.D., Dean of the Divinity 
College of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, has been 
appointed (Catholic) d/shopf of 
Stoux Falls, S. D. 





Professor F. S. Luther, of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected to the pres?- 
dency of Kenyon College,Gam- 
bier, O. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


January ist Rev. Albert T. Clay, 
PA.D., of South Bethlehem, 
Pa., instructor in Hebrew and 
Assyriology in the University 
of Pennsylvania, entered on his 
duties as instructor in Hebrew 
and Greek in the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary. 


The Rev. J. Ross Stevenson has 
been elected to a professorship 
in the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, 


OBITUARY. 


Armitage, Rev. Thomas (Bap- 
tist), D.D. (Georgetown Col- 
lege, Ky., 1855), in Yonkers, 
January 20, aged 78. He was 
born in Yorkshire, England ; 
emigrated to America, 1838 ; 
entered the Methodist ministry 
in 1835, but subsequent study 
led him to change his views on 
baptism, and he entered the 


The Ven. F. W. Taylor, D.D., 
Archdeacor of Springfield, has 
become instructor in Church 
Polity and Canon Law at the 
(Episcopalian) Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The Norwegian Synod's (Luther- 
an) Theological Seminary is to 
be rebuilt, probably near Hum- 
boldt Park, Chicago. 


Baptist ministry, 1843; was 
called to the charge of the Nor- 
folk Street Cuureh, New York 
City, the same year, and re- 
mained with this charge until 
he retired from the ministry in 
1888. Hewasoneof the found- 
ers of the American Bible 
Union in 1850, and its president 
from 1836 to 1875. He was the 




















author of ‘* Preaching, its Ideal 
and Inner Life,"’ and of a 
‘‘ History of the Baptists." 


Chambers, Rev. Talbot Wilson, 


(Reformed Dutch), S. 7. D. (Co- 
lumbia College, 1853), LZ.D. 
(Rutgers College, 1885), in New 
York City, February 3, aged 
77. He was a graduate of Rut- 
gers College, 1834 ; studied the- 
ology in New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary and also in 
the seminary at Princeton ; be- 
came pastor of the Second Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Somer- 
ville, N. J., 1839; and became 
one of the pastors of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church, New 
York City, 1849. At the time 
of his death he was senior pas- 
tor. He was Vedder Lecturer 
at New Brunswick, 1875 ; Chair- 
man of Committee on Versions 
of the American Bible Society, 
and member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of the Ameri- 
can Revision Committee. He 
served as a trustee of Rutgers 
College and of Columbia Col- 
lege, and was connected with 
the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, and 
other like organizations. He 
published a number of works, 
among them a ‘‘ Companion to 
the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament.” 

De Forest, Rev. Henry Swift 
(Congregationalist), at Talla- 
dega, Ala., January 29, aged 
63. He was graduated from 
Yale College, 1857 ; studied in 
Yale Theological Seminary, 
18s9-60, and in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1860-61, hav- 
ing served meanwhile as tutor 
in mathematics in Beloit Col- 
lege; was tutor in Latin in 
Yale College, 1861-63 ; was or- 
dained at New Haven, 1863, 
and served as chaplain, Elev- 
enth Connecticut Volunteers, 

was stated supply at 


1863-65 ; 
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Des Moines, Ia., 1866-70 ; pas- 
tor at Council Bluffs, 1871-77 ; 
stated supply at Waterloo, la., 
1877-80 ; was elected professor 
in Talladega College, Ala., 
1880, and president of the same, 
1883. 


Furness, Rev. William Henry 
(Unitarian), ).D., in Philadel- 
phia, January 30, aged 94. He 
was born in Boston, April 20, 
1802 ; was a schoolmate of Em- 
erson’s at the Boston Latin 
School ; graduated from Har- 
vard College, 1820, and from 
Harvard Divinity School, 1823 ; 
was called to the care of the so- 
ciety in Philadelphia which Dr. 
Priestley had organized, and was 
installed as pastor, 1825; re- 
mained as pastor till 1875—fifty 
years—when he resigned, anc 
was some time afterward made 
pastor emeritus. His literary 
activity was great: he trans- 
lated Schenkel’s ‘* Character 
of Jesus Portrayed,’’ also a 
number of German works of a 
literary character, notably 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell ;”’ 
he was also a hymnist of note, 
the hymn ‘Slowly by God's 
hand unfurled’’ being his; he 
wrote ‘* Notes on the Four Gos- 
pels,’’ ‘‘ Jesus and His Biog- 
raphers,"’ ‘‘The History of 
Jesus,"’ ‘‘ Thoughts on the Life 
and Character of Jesus,’’ and 
‘* The Veil Partly Lifted.’’ He 
was also one of the foremost in 
influence of the Abolitionists, 
and exceedingly ardent in his 
espousal of that cause. He 
was, at the time of his death, 
the oldest graduate of Harvard 
College. 


Gregg, Most Rev. Robert Sam- 
uel (Church of Ireland), D.D. 
(Trinity > Dublin, 1873), 
at Armagh, Ireland, January 
10, aged 61. He was the son 
of Bishop John Gregg, for 
many years the most popular, 
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though eccentric, preacher in 
Dublin ; graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, B.A., 1857, 
M.A., 1860; was ordained 
deacon, 1857, and priest, 1858 ; 
was curate at Rathcooney, dio- 
cese of Cork; incumbent of 
Christ Church, Belfast, 1860; 
rector of Frankfield, and chap- 
lain to his father, Bishop of 
Cork, 1862 ; removed to the liv- 
ing of Carrigrobane, and be- 
came precentor of St. Finn 
Barr's Cathedral, 1865; dean 
of Cork, 1874; elected Bishop 
of Ossory and Ferns, 1874; 
translated to the See of Cork to 
succeed his father, 1878 ; elect- 
ed Archbishop of Armagh, in 
succession to Archbishop Knox, 
1893 He was known as one 
of the most able financiers 
within the ranks of the clergy. 


Haygood, Rev. Atticus Greene 
(Methodist Episcopal, South), 
D.D. (Emory College, Georgia, 
1870), LL.D. (Southwestern 
University, Texas, 1884), in Ox- 
ford, Ga., January 19, aged 57. 
He was graduated from Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga., 1859 ; at 
once entered the ministry, serv- 
ing as pastor and chaplain in 
the army, and as presiding el- 
der till 1870; was elected edi- 
tor of the Sunday-school publi- 
cations of his church, 1870; be- 
came president of his Alma Ma- 
ter, 1875 ; combined with his 
duties as president the editor- 
ship of the Wesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate, 1878-82; was 
elected a bishop, 1882, but de- 
clined to leave the presidency 
of his college ; the same year 
became agent of the John F. 
Slater Fund, serving till 1890 ; 
was elected —— 1890, and 
this time accepted. His liter- 
ary activity was considerable, 
his most noted book, ‘‘ Our 
Brother in Black,’’ being accept- 
ed as one of the most notewor- 
thy contributions to the race 
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problem, and translated into 
several languages. His ‘‘ Monk 
and the Prince,"’ a recent ef- 
fort, has received great praise. 


& 
Locke, Rev. John W. (Method- 


ist Episcopal), D.D. (Dickin- 
son College), in Kansas City, 
December 29, 1895, aged 74. 
He was born in Paris, Ky.; 
graduated from Augusta Col- 
lege, 1841; went immediately 
into the ministry, serving thus 
till 1852, when he was made 
president of Brookville College ; 
returned to the ministry as pre- 
siding elder, 1856; became 
professor of mathematics in 
ndiana Asbury University, 
1860 ; returned to the pastor- 
ate, 1872; was elected — 
dent of McKendree College, 
1874; later he returned to the 
pastorate and presiding elder- 
ship. He was representative 
in the General Conferences of 
1860, 1868, 1876, 1880, 1888; 
was elected a member of the 
General Missionary Committee. 
He was the eighth successive 
minister in the family, his an- 
cestors holding positions in the 
Irish Protestant Church. 


er ge Rev. —— freder- 


wk (Congregationalist), D.D. 
(Amherst, 1867), at Grinnell, 
Ia., January 30, aged 74. He 
was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, 1841, and studied the- 
ology at Andover and Yale 
Theological Seminaries, gradu- 
ating from Yale in 1845. He 
entered the pastorate at Skulls- 
burg, Wis.; removed to Ga- 
lena, [ll., 1848; took charge 
of achurch at Davenport, 1851 ; 
removed to Lyons, Ia., 1860; 
was elected president of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, and also pro- 
fessor of mental and moral sci- 
ence. 


Mills, Rev. Robert Curtis (Bap- 


tist), D.D. (Brown University, 





* 


1861), in Newton Centre, Mass., 
ey 21, aged 77. He was 
»orn in New York City ; was 
graduated from New York Uni. 
versity, 1837 ; studied at Union 
Theological Seminary, 1837-40 ; 
graduated from Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, 1840, and 
studied again at Union Semi- 
nary, New York, as resident li- 
centiate, 1840-41 ; was ordain- 
ed, 1842 ; became pastor at Col- 
chester, Conn., 1841 ; called to 
yastorate at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., 1845 ; succeeded Dr. An- 
derson as pastor of the First 
Church, Salem, 1848 ; resigned, 
1876 ; was elected Correspond- 
ing Secretary Northern Baptist 
Education Society, 1879. 


Neff, Rev. Jacob (Lutheran), in 


Spring City, Pa., January 13, 
aged 47. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia ; studied at Hartwick 
Seminary, and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa., 1869, and from 
the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, 1872; was 
ordained the same year, and 
took charge of Zion’s Church, 
near Spring City, residing in 
the latter place ; he organized 
a church in the town, and 
served both churches till 1892, 
when the parish divided, and 
he took charge of the town 
church. He was known as a 
public-spirited citizen, and 
served on the School Board of 
Spring City, of which he was 
treasurer at the time of his 
death. 


Reinkens, Rt. Rev. Joseph Hu- 





bert (Old Catholic), D.D. (Mu- 
nich, 1850; Leipzig, 1871), at 
Bonn, January 4,aged 75. He 
was born at Burtscheid, near 
Aachen ; entered the Univer- 
sity at Bonn, 1844, after a bril- 
liant preparation in the Gym- 
nasium ; entered the Archiepis- 
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copal Seminary for Priests at 
Cologne, 1848, graduating with 
exceptional honor ; was ordain- 
ed as priest, but returned to 
Bonn for further study, taking 
his doctorate at Munich in 
1850 ; became Privat-docent at 
Breslau, 1850 ; professor extra- 
ordinary, 1853; ordinary pro- 
fessor, 1857; was nominated 
second preacher at the Cathe- 
dral, 1852; took part in the 
controversies preceding the 
Vatican Council, producing in 
1870 his ‘* — and Papacy, ac- 
cording to the Description of 
Bernard of Clairvaux ;"’ joined 
Dillinger and others in the 
Nuremberg declaration against 
the dogma of infallibility ; per. 
sisting in his position, he was 
excommunicated by Bishop 
Forster of Breslau, 1872; im- 
mediately he was closely iden- 
tified with the Old Catholic 
movement, and he was elected 
bishop by the Old Catholic 
priests at Cologne, and was 
consecrated by the Dutch Bish- 
op Heykamp, 1873. He was 
known as a profound scholar, 
and has been called the brains 
of the movement of which he 
was so large a part. Hiseccle- 
siastical position was in no 
small part due to his study of 
the papacy in Romein 1867-68. 
He had published, besides his 
numerous controversial works, 
a valuable series of patristic 
monographs on Clement of 
Alexandria, Martin of Tours, 
Hilary of Poitiers, Cyprian, 
—. and Augustine’s Phi- 
osophy of History. His life 
was so blameless that even his 
numerous enemies in the Ro- 
man Church could find no 
ground for censure, except that 
of insubordination and schism. 


Rogers, Rev. William (Angli- 


can), J4/.A4., in London, Jan- 
uary 19, aged 76. He entered 
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Eton, and after preparation be- 
came a student at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford ; after some time 
spent on the Continent in trav- 
el, he entered Durham Univer- 
sity, and there received his the. 
ological training ; he was or- 
dained in 1843, and contrary to 
his desires was made curate at 
Fulham, 1843; he was appoint- 
ed to the incumbency of St. 
Thomas Charterhouse, 1845 ; 
this parish was one of the most 
difficult in London, situated in 
a district known as the resort 
of thieves and ruffians driven 
from other quarters; he ap- 
plied himself to radical meas- 
ures, and soon his parish was a 
network of schools, to the great 
betterment of morals; he was 
transferred to the rectorate of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 1863 ; 
here the need was for middle- 
class education, and his success 
was as pronounced as in his 
former parish. He was made 
a member of the first London 
School Board, but his duties 
necessitated an early resigna 
tion, and till the close of his life 
he occupied himself with his 
parish duties. He was Preben- 
dary of St. Paul's. 


Talcott, Rev. Daniel Smith 
(Congregationalist), D.D.(Wa 
terville College, Maine, 1853), 
in Bangor, Me., January 19, 
aged 83. He was born at New- 
buryport, Mass. ; was graduated 
at Amherst College, 1831, and 
at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, 1834; on the completion 
of his course was called on to 
supply a vacant professorship 
of Hebrew in Andover, 1833- 
36, teaching the largest class 
ever entered at that institution ; 
became pastor at Sherborn, 
Mass., 1836; was called to Ban- 
gor Theologtcal Seminary as 
professor of Sacred Literature, 
1839; retired in 1881, since 


which time he had lived at 


Bangor, contributing articles 


to numerous periodicals and to 
the American edition of Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible 


Tyler, Rev. George Falmer 
(Presbyterian), D.D. (Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, 1864), 
in Lansingburgh, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 18,aged 8s. He was bort 
in Brattleboro, Vt.; was gradu- 
ated from Yale College, 1836, 
and from Union Theological 


1 


Seminary, New York, 1840, 


staying on as resident licentiate 
till 1841 ; was ordained, became 


pastor at Lowville, N. Y., 1841 ; 
took charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Brattleboro, 
Vt., 1853; was stated supply 
of the Presbyterian C 









urch, 


Lansingburgh, 1869; took a 


like position at Troy, N. Y., 
1875; became pastor at Lan- 
singburgh, 1882 ; resigned and 
was made pastor emeritus, 
1891. 


Whittlesey, Rev. Martin Kel- 
fog g (Congregationalist), D.D. 


(Jacksonville Cx ~~ ° , Illinois), 


at Ottawa, IIL, ; 
aged 75. Hewas born at Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; was graduated 
from Yale College, 1844, and 
Yale Divinity School, 1547 ; 
was ordained, 1849, and preach. 
ed in Burlington and Yellow 
Springs, Ill.; became pastor at 
Ottawa, Ill., 1849 ; removed to 
charge of a newly organized 
church at Alton, Ill., 1370 ; be. 
came superintendent of mis- 
sions for Central and Southern 
Illinois under the American 
Home Missionary Society, 1572 ; 
resigned, 1878, but continued 
to reside at Ottawa. He wasa 
trustee of the college at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


anuary 15, 





Ashenhurst, Rev. James Voung 
(United Presbyterian), in Lu- 
cile, O., January 10, aged 77. 
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Davis, Rev. J. B (Lutheran), 
D.D., at Salem, Va., January 
3, aged 76. 

Edleston, Rev. Joseph (Angli- 
can), LL.z7. (Cambridge), in 
Cambridge, England, aged 8o. 


Elleston, Rev. (Anglican), 
LL.D. (Cambridge, 1863), in 
Cambridge, England, Decem 
ber 23. 





Goodman, Rev. —— (Irish Prot- 
estant), at Skibbereen, Ireland, 
January 18. Mr. Goodman was 
professor of Celtic in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and canon and 
rural dean of the diocese of 
Ross. 


Goodwin, Rev. B. A. (Roman 
Catholic), in Ellenville, Jan- 
uary 17. 

Husted, Rev. John B. (Method. 
ist Episcopal), in Watertown, 
Mass., D nse hy 8,agedg2. Mr. 
Husted was the Nestor of New 
England Methodism. 

Junger, Rt. Rev. Acgidius (Ro- 
man Catholic), bishop of Nes- 
ually, Wash., at Vancouver, 
Wash., December 27, aged 63. 


Kellogg, Rev. Samuel (Presby- 
terian), in Mt. Pleasant, N. 
January 14, aged §8. 

Meignan, William Renato (Ro- 
man Catholic, cardinal), at 
Tours, France, January 20, 
aged 79 


Mit he Zl, Re V. George G. (Pres- 
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byterian), in Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 5, aged 58. 


Morell, Rev. Charles (Irish Pres- 
byterian), D.D., in Dungar- 
van, Ireland, January 20, aged 
77: 

Potter, Rev. Edmund S (Con- 
gregationalist), at Malden, Jan- 
uary 16, aged 82. 

Reid, Rev. William (Canadian 
Presbyterian), D.D., in Toron- 
to, January 19, aged 80. 


Schimpf, Rev. Matthias (Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran), m 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 13, aged 58. 


Sigurdson, Rev. Thomas 0. (Lu- 
theran), PA.D., at Park River, 
N. D., December 27, 1895. 


Stowe, Rev. William P. (Meth- 
odist E piscopal), D.D., in Chi- 
cago, January 4. 

Warr, Rev. George Winter 
(Anglican), 14.A4., at Child- 
wall, near Liverpool, England, 
December 29, aged go. Mr. 
Warr was honorary canon of 
Chester, and rural ys of Liv- 
erpool North. 


W, if Atman, Rev. Charles Leop- 
old (Anglican), in Shrew sbury, 
E ngiend. January 16, aged 80. 
He was prebendary of Eccle- 
shall in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Willson, Rev. Robert s:. (Pres- 
byterian), in New York City, 
January 2, aged 89. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, canine such notices reach him before the 10th of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings are totake place. Exact 
dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Mar. 4.—Annual Meeting of the 


Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Apr. 21-23.—Twenty-fifth Anni- 

versary of the Woman's Baptist 
foretgn Missionary Society of 
the West, in Chicago. 
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Watrer Baker & Co., Limitep, 
Dorchester, Mass., the  well- 
known manufacturers of Break- 
fast Cocoa and other Cocoa and 
Chocolate preparations, have an 
extraordinary collection of medals 
and diplomas awarded at the 
great international and other ex- 
hibitions in Europe and America. 
The house has had uninterrupted 
prosperity for nearly a century 
and a quarter, and is now not 
only the oldest but the largest es- 
tablishment of the kind on this 
continent. The high degree of 
perfection which the Company 
has attained in its manufactured 
products is the result of long ex- 
perience combined with an intel- 
ligent use of the new forces which 
are constantly being introduced 
to increase the — and improve 
the quality of production, and 
cheapen the cost to the consumer. 

The full strength and the ex- 
quisite natural flavor of the raw 
material are preserved unim- 
paired in all of Walter Baker & 
Company’s preparations ; so that 
their products may truly be said 
to form the standard for purity 
and excellence. 

In view of the many oe 
of the name, labels and wra 
on their goods, consumers should uld 
ask for and be sure that they get 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


the genuine articles made at Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


Nive dollars’ worth of literature 
for $3.00 is our offer. Read no- 
tice headed ‘‘ Important to All! 
in this issue, 

WE are still able to commence 
a few new subscriptions with the 
first number of the current vol- 
ume (November, 1895) containing 
the first article on ‘‘ The Church 
and Social Reform,'’ by Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D., ‘‘ The Unity 
of the Church in Apostolic Times,’ 
by T. M. Lindsay, D.D., and the 
first instalment of Dr. Carroll's 
** Religious Forces of the United 
States.’ 


We shall be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who are con- 
cerned in the adv ertising of any 
article which will interest the 
class to which they themselves 
belong. We believe there is no 
better constituency than that pos- 
sessed by this magazine, and the 
efforts of advertisers in the past 
to reach this constituency through 
its pages have been peculiarly 
successful. 

Bartist ANNIVERSARY AT Port- 
LAND, Ore.—For this meeting, 
which is to be held in May next, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway will sell excur- 
sion tickets at one fare for the 
round a This company has its 
own line between Chicago and St. 
Paul and Chicago and Omaha 
and runs solid vestibuled electric- 
lighted trains every day in the 
year. Close connection is made 
at both Omaha and St. Paul with 
through trans-continental trains 
on connecting roads. 

Any information desired con- 
cerning routes, rates, etc., will be 
cheerfully furnished on applica- 
tion to E. F. Richardson, General 
Agent, Passenger Department, 
381 Broadway, New York City, or 
to any coupon ticket agent in the 
United States or Cana 
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HE Christian Literature Company an- 
© nounces the serial publication of 
“Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
with a confident assurance that they will be 
welcomed by the public. The names of the 
writers are a sufficient guarantee that they will 
be written in a historical spirit of veracious 
appreciation, and not in the misleading tem- 
per of Controversy. 

In the present century, Science, Criticism 
and History have made marvelous progress ; 
but while the results of Science and Criticism 
are constantly filtered through the press to the 
public, History, for the most part, still re- 
mains the exclusive possession of the learned. 
Christians of all denominations have begun 
to understand that many of the existing 
divisions of Christendom had their origin 
partly in misapprehensions and partly in 
causes which have long since passed away, 
and that the cause of unity will be most 
surely promoted by a calm and impartial 
study of the history of the Church in its long 
and varied experience under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is impossible, however, for persons of 
ordinary leisure and opportunity to make a 
profound study of ecclesiastical history. It 
has therefore been suggested that a series of 
popular monographs, giving, so to speak, 
a bird’s-eye view of the most important epochs 
in the life of the Church, would supply a real 
want, and the “‘ Ten Epochs of Church 
History” are intended to furnish just such 
monographs. One by one the following 
topics will be presented by the several 
writers : 

















Che 
Apostolic Age 
Tue Rr. ee i C. Coxe, 
D.D., LL.D, 


The 
post -Apostolic 
Age 
Tue Rr. mat C, Porrer, 
D.D., LL.D, 


Che 
Oecumenical 
Councils 


BY 
Prot. W. P. Du Bose, 
ay 


The Age 
of Charlemagne 


Pror, C. L. Weis, Px.D, 


The Age 
of Hildebrand 


BY 
Pror. M. R. Vincent, D.D. 


* 
The constitution, the fundamental polity, the 
doctrine, the worship, and the social and the 
spiritual life of the Apostolic Church. 


The development of doctrine in the Second and 
Third Centuries, and the influence of Greek 
thought in suggesting questions which rose into 
paramount importance in the Fourth; the growth 
of liturgical forms, and the gradual self-adjust- 
ment of the Episcopal and Conciliar Constitution 
of the church; the ascetic and monastic tendencies 
in which there was so much good purpose and 
the beginning of so much evil practice; and the 
universal evidence of a genuinely new power 
working in humanity. 


The age of the CEcumenical Councils, with its 
tragic importance and its incidental comedies, with 
its majestic figures and its incomparable saintliness 
in contrast with contemptible intrigue; and, above 
all, the ultimate and authoritative definition of 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 


The formative period of the Ninth Century, 
with its picturesque figures and stirring events, 
and the laying of the foundations of the me- 
diaval system, ecclesiastical and civil. 


The magnificent scheme of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy projected by Hildebrand; the bold attempt 
of Boniface VIII. to absorb the power of the 
Empire into the papacy, which led at last to the 
temporary extinction of papal power, though not 
of papal claims, at the Council of Constance; the 
rise of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders; the 
conditions of monastic and clerical life; the begin- 
nings of the modern national spirit; the establish- 
ment and progress of universities. 
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Che Age of 
Che Crusades vi. 


BY 
J. M. Luptow, D,D. 


Che Age of 
the Lienaissarce vy. 


BY 
Henry J. Van Dyxe, D.D, 


The Age of the 
Great Cilestern 


Schism Vill. 


Cunton Locke, D.D. 


| The Protestant 
Reformation 
Pror. Witt ai WALKER, 
Px.D., D.D. 


Che 
Anglican 
| Reformation x. 


Tue Rr. Rev. W. C. Doane, 
‘ D_D., LL.D. 





Such are the topics of the ‘‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” Their perennial 
interest to Christian people is unquestionable, and no pains will be spared, either by the 
writers or by the publishers, to make the volumes worthy of their several themes. 


their dramatic, tragic and romantic histories; the 

real _religiousness out of which the crusading 
movement grew, and its unconscious preparation 

for intellectual and spiritual movements which no | 
man could then have imagined. | | 


The Crusades, with their heroic personalities, | | 
} | 
| 


The intellectual and political movements which 
preceded and anticipated the Reformation, in- 
cluding the Italian Renaissance, with the extrava- 
gances and sanities of the Humanists; the gen- 
eral growth of universities and great cities; the 
fuller development of a national spirit, especially 
in France and Germany ; the religious fervor and 
the awakened spirituality which appeared most 
conspicuously in such tragedies as that of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, in the Lollard 
movement in England, and in many abortive 
attempts at reformation elsewhere. 


The Great Schism, dividing European Christen- 
dom for generations into two hostile camps, 
which was terminated by a supreme humiliation 
of the papacy ; the popes at Avignon ; the perse- 
cution of the Templars ; the rival popes, and the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance and Basle. 


The Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland and Scotland, | 
in which the life and labors of Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, John Knox, and other | 
worthies, will be appreciatively described. 


And finally, a graphic survey of the Anglican 
Reformation which had so much in common with 
the Continental and Scottish movements, and yet 
was differentiated from them by peculiarities of 
principle and action which remain to the present 
time. 
































HE publishers take great pleasure in presenting this prospectus . The series is the 
C natural outcome of their previous work of furnishing the best English editions 
of the classics of the Ante-Nicene, the Nicene and the Post-Nicene Ages 

Their aim is now to furnish a series of Hanp-sooks giving a popular, comprehensive and 


authoritative Church History. Such a series should be welcomed by both the clergy 
and laity. 


Terms of Subscription 


*TYLE. The volumes will be printed on fine paper and handsomely bound 
in cloth 
| ELIVERY. It is proposed, commencing January, 1806, to issue one volume ever 
three months, and to deliver the same to subscribers anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, expressage or postage prepaid 
*INGLE VOLUMES. The publishers propose to sell the work only in complete sets, 
. reserving the nght to offer the volumes separately later at an advanced price if this 


is deemed desirable. 


Special Fnducement to Advance Subscribers 


The publishers propose to offer the first thousand copies to Apvance Suasceisers 





at THE NET PRICE OF 


One Dollar ($1.00) per Wolume 


AN AVERAGE OUTLAY OF THIRTY-THREE CENTS A MONTH 


This offer will be absolutely withdrawn on the appearance of Volume I, after which 


time orders will be received only at the regular subscription price of one dollar and fifty 


cents per volume 


Special Advance Order 7 
Date ———$ + — —_—— ee . 
The Christian Literature Co. 
Cuwton Haut, New York 
Piease send me as issued Wen Epochs of Church 
Historp, in fen volumes, as per vour announcement of 
May, 1895, for which | agree to pay one dollar ($1.00) 
per volume, on deliverv—the volumes to be delivered 
expressage or postage prepatd. 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND RETURN AT 
ONCE 


Name g 
POR cccutmnlesimgns é 
| a |e 5 
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A SELECT LIBRARY 


4 oF 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 


Christian Church 


SECOND SERIES 





Translated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes 








VOLUMES I-Vil NDER THE PF ITORIAI PERVISION OF 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D, AND HENRY WACE, D.D 
Uniow Theolegival Seminary, Principal of King's College, 
New Yort Lendon 
IN CONNECTION WITH EMINENT PATRISTIC SCHOLARS OF FUROPE AND AMERICA 
. —_— 
VOL I EUSEBIUS OF CASAREA ‘ VOL. Vill I! BASII 
Church H y1 ‘ ¢ Now Keads Cn the Holy Sx elect Letter 
(Now Ready) Great, Ore f Constant iy Rev. I we face MA 
Py Kev Agrnun C. McCirene D.L., and 
F.C. Rrcnasoson, Pa D vol 1X HILARY OF poree RS (4d. wa] 
VOL. 11 SOCRATES [4 after gy). Church History i emcee aa ™ 
SOZOMENUS [d ¢ 4m] Church History : : is ’ 
Ready) Kev A.C. Zu DD, and 
iow Rees Oy eee. 2. Te, One VOL. X AMBROSE [4. 7} 
im Presa On the Holy Spirit; Letters; Hymoe. 
VOL. THEODORET [4 « By Kev, Hewey o« Rommsrin, M.A., Halstead 
(Now Ready) hurch Mistory, Dialogues; Letters 
By Rev. Biomrieio Jackson, M.A 1 CASSIAN [d. ¢. a) 
€ ollation f the bathers 
VOL. IV ATHANASIUS [1 } ly Kev, Epon ¢ G MA 
. A Heat} On the I art 
(Now Ready) ot the Arians, O | 1 Sut PITIUS SEVERUS fter ga0P. 
honysius, Lif y | VOL. Xx! ! : t, Martin of Tou logues, 
etters 
By Rev. A. Ronewrson, M.A Now Ready.)) By Rav. Arenanpen Ronears, DD. 
j tu VINCENT OF LERINS [d. gw} 
VOL. V GREGORY OF NYBSA | {4 } nitory on the Rule of Faith 
Against - veaa ( - | By Rave ¢ A. Heueriny DD 
é (Now Ready) Oration, On the Soul and the Res 
rect On Virginity; On the Holy ft LEOTL, [4 gst} 
Trinity, Letters } | elect Epistles, Sermons 
By Rav. Witwsase Moons, M.A.. By Kev. Cuances Lerr Perron, M.A, 
Rav. H. Cuatowne Oore and VOL. Xil 
Rov, 8. A. Waeon, M.A iT OREGORY 1 [d. booq] 
(in Press) astoral Theology; Letters 
VOL. VI JEROME [4. 419) hy Kes James Hanmev, D1) 
Illustrious Men; Commentaries, Letters 
(Now Ready) et ct JOHN OF DAMASCUS [4 <4). 
By How. and Rev. W am Heney Feemanrie, M.A 1 of the Orthodox Faith 
a’ By F v. S. DF Satmonn, DOD 
{ 1 cyRit or JERUSALEM | 4} VOL. xl! 
: echetical Lectures Il DECREES AND CANONS OF THE 
a by Rev FH Gin ep, D.D SEVEN CECUMENICAL COUN- 
i CILS [A. D. 425-787) 
VOL. Vil Il GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS [4 ¥:) 
Oratoons Sermons. Letters: Proleg 


" VOL. XIV EP nasa SYRUS [d } 
EB. Swattow, M.A. and ‘ ommentanes; Homies; Hymne. 
3), Browne, ‘MA. ! wi he , aay ey 
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Hy Re 
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oe P te! 
I erms: * The set will be delivered, expressage prepaid, on receipt of price, $56.00; or 

“* a. If satisfactory references are given, all the volumes ready will be delivered on receipt of 
the price of one volume, $4.00, subsequent volumes to be paid for at the rate of 


$4.00 a month 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO,, 13 Astor Prace, N. Y, 





Tapestry Paintings 


2000 Lapestry paintings 


, a 
45 artists empiove ite iding 


medalists of the Paris S 


Send 25c. for compendium of 140 studies. 


Decorations 
W rit f 


furniture, wit 
cl Pupils tat t ecorau 


Send 25c¢. for compendium of 140 studies. 


a, 


Wall Papers 
New stviles 


hoice 
by gold medalists, from 
up. locents for sampics 


—_ 
Send 25c. for compendium of 140 Studies. 


Art School 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in 
studio, $s.00. Complete printed instruction 
by mail, $1.00, Tapestry paintings rented 
Full-size drawings, paints, brushes, et 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted 
are such advantages offered pupils 
. Send 25c. for compendium of 140 studies. 
Tapestry Materials 


We manufacture tapestry materials, Si 


u- 


perior to foreign goods, and half the price, 


Book of 35 samples, 10 cents 
Send for Circular. 


Manual of Art Decoration 
The art book of the century. 200 royal 
quarto pages. §0 superb full-page ilustra- 
tions (11 colored) of modern home interiors 
and tapestry studies. Price, $2.00 
Send 25c. for compendium of 140 studies. 
The Goddess of Atvatabar 

A visit to the interior of the world, ‘ Jules 

Verne in his happiest days outdone.” 313 

large octavo pages, 45 Criginal illustrations 

by nine famous artists. Send $2 00 

Send 25c. tor compendium of 140 studies. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 
American Tapestry and Decorative Co., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ADVANTAGES 


oF 


Jamieson, Fausset and Brotwn’s Commentary 


OVER 


ANY OTHER SIMILAR WORK. 


PLLA LAL LLLL ALA PPADS LPS 


tst. Irs Thoroughness. This Commentary is not written by one writer only, as is the 
case with Clark, Henry, Scott, and others, but by three of the ablest scholars of the present day. 
thus enabling each author to devote all his skill, time and energy to a /imzted portion of the Bible, 
instead of the whole, and these have quoted extensively from the works of no less than one Aua- 
dred and fifty of the most eminent Biblical writers of the present and the past. 

2d. Irs Moedernness. New light is continually being thrown upon the Scriptures by the 
researches of travelers who have visited every region on which the light of revelation originally 
shone, by investigation in science, the expository labors of scholars and critics, and the discov- 
ery and deciphering of ancient inscriptions, monuments, and manuscripts, thus rendering the 
commentaries of former days comparatively useless. 

3d. Irs Compactness. The text and the comments are not printed in separate parts, as is 
usually the case, but are intermingled so as to form one continuous history. There are no blank 
spaces, nor is the book filled up with unnecessary portions of the text. It is what it purports to 
be—a Commentary—not a Bible. ‘‘It is literally packed,” says Bishop Wiley, ‘full of good 


Irs Brevity. There is no Commentary that will help the reader to arrive at the full 
meaning of the Scriptures so easily and in so shortatime, Dr. Kitchel says, ‘' it attempts to 
explain only what seeds explanation.” Dr. Smith, editor Chicago Standard, says, ‘' 1 have in 
several instances seen a sermon in a sentence,” 

sth. Irs Liberal Spirit. \t is more unsectarian than any other Commentary. 
names of the authors are a sufficient guaranty against any denominational traits in it.” 
authors are each of a different denomination. The hearty recommendation of the leading men 
of all denominations gives this still greater emphasis. 

6th. Is Scripture References. These are more numerous than will be found in any 
Commentary extant. Parallel passages are given wherever they are needed. Scripture is thus 
explained 4y Scripture, and the Commentary will thus be found to answer the purpose of a Com 
cordance to a very great extent. 

7th. Irs Mustrations and Maps. These are sufficiently numerous to decidedly enhance 
its value and attractiveness; while the great majority of Commentaries have no illustrations. 

8th. Its Cheapness. No Commentary of its size and merit was ever sold for anything 
like the price. There is as much reading matter in this Commentary as you will find in three 
volumes of Lange's, The price of this in cloth, with copious illustrations and maps, is only 
$8.00, while the same amount of reading matter in Lange’s Commentary, not illustrated, is sold 


at $15.00. 
‘SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON NEXT PAGE. 
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Enclosed please find Four ‘Dollars, for which please send me 
JAMIESON, FausseT AND Brown's Bipte COMMENTARY in four volumes. 


Name 





Post Office 




















EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Price $8.00 Reduced to $4.00. 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET & BROWN'S 


NEW AND OMPLETE 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth for $4.00. 








FOUR LARGE VOLUMES 


CRITICAL 
7 PRACTICAL 
1,000 PAGES EACH 
EXPLANATORY 
with numerous 
COMPENDIOUS 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


MAPS COMPREHENSIVE 





Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, London, Engiand: 

‘*T think it is the best Commentary upon the whole Bible which has been issued 
within the last fifty year 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: 

‘It is clear, terse and vigorous in style, thoroughly reverent and evangelical 
in spirit, and in judicious and practical expositions gives the results of the best and 
latest scholarship applied to the study of the Word of God 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island: 

**It must be of immense practical value to all students of the Bible, and 
especially to Sunday-school teachers 
The Congregational Quarterly : 

**We heartily commend it to Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, as well as 
to every expounder, reader and lover of the Bible.” 

Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., President Wabash College: 

‘*It is a noble work that ought to be placed on a hundred thousand shelves in 
this country.” 

Sunday Schod! Times, Philadelphia: 

‘itis one of the best Bible Commentaries extant. It has claims upon general 
attention, because of its convenient shape, its clear type, with the text brought out 
in bold and beautiful relief; its excellent press-work, its handsome binding, its many 
maps, its Bible dictionary and its valuable index. And then, to crown it all, it is 


cheap.” 
ORDER NOW 
We will supply this Commentary for the next thirty days for 


FOUR DOLLARS A SET 


which is one-half the subscription price. For order blank see previous page. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MORAL EVOLUTION 


By Grorce Harris, Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. 8vo, $2.00. 
A book embodying the ripe results of long and careful reflection on subjects of very great im- 
portance. Dr, Harris's deep thought and forcible style make a volume of singular value and interest. 


VISIONS AND SERVICE 


Discourses Preached in Collegiate Chapels. By the Right Reverend Wittiam Law. 
RENCE, Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 16mo, $1.25. 

These discourses are thoughtful, sympathetic, vivid appeals to the good sense, the sweet 

reasonableness, the serious thought of men. Young men, especially, will respond to the direct, 

manly, stimulating qualities of this book; though its interest and helpfulness are by no means 


restricted to them, 
By Francis C, Lowen. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A thorough, luminous study of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans. Mr. Lowell's 
account of her trial gains great value from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole book will be 
found one of great and permanent interest 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON 


Royal Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer. With 
a portrait of Hutchinson, a view of his Boston home and a fac-simile letter. 8vo, 
$4.00, 

Scant justice has hitherto been done to Hutchinson's sterling qualities, because he was a 
Loyalist. Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable fairness and from full information ; it adds 
materially to our knowledge of the Revolutionary era, and restores Governor Hutchinson to his 
rightful place in our regard, both as a thoroughly capable magistrate and a thoroughly noble man. 


OTHER BOOKS BY DR, HOSMER. 


SAMUEL ADATSIS YOUNG SIR HENRY VANE 
In the series of American Statesmen, Governor of Massachusetts Bay and 
ae >» f >. i < ~ 
alas. te we: Leader of the Long Parliament. 8vo, 
’ 7 $4.00 

‘Written with remarkable fairness and mod- ‘* As a biography and as an historical mono- 
eration—a careful and well-considered account — graph it deserves to be ranked among the best 
of a man who played a foremost part in the books of the day. . In Mr. Hosmer's pages 
struggle for American independence.''—Satur Sir Harry lives again, one of the brightest 

day Review (London). figures of the Puritan age.""—JOHN FISKE. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 
In the series of American Men of Letters. By AL_pert H. SmMyru. With portrait. 
16mo0, $1.25 
This is a careful, appreciative account of the literary career of Bavard Taylor, whose large 
and varied achievements entitle him to an honorable place in the ranks of American men of letters. 


3y ROWLAND E, Rosinson, author of ‘‘ Vermont,” in the American Commonwealths 
Series, and ‘‘ Danvis Folks.” 16mo. $1.25. 

\ charming book, showing minute observation and genuine love of Nature. It discusses 

special aspects of out-door life with an intelligence and spirit like those of Thoreau, Burroughs, 


and Torrey. 
CAMBRIDGE BROWNING 
The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. Fourth Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait, an engraved 
title-page, and a vignette of Asolo. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $5.00; tree calf, or full levant, $7.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, \fii7S scsy Yo" 
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The St. Denis 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


eee 


The great popularity the 
St. Denis has acquired can 
readily be traced to its 
unique location, its home- 
like atmosphere, the pecu- 
liar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very 
moderate prices 
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